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Clark’s pay up 24%, ours still low 
& she holds back on 4 weeks leave 

PIRTJ'l 

PESL 


Prime mini: 

$ 305 , 00 ! 


Hotel cleaner- 

$ 9.50 per hour 


IT’S TIME TO 
FIGHT BACK! 





























































What’s on 


WHO SAYS? 

"Like myself... Zaoui is not 
even afforded the 
fundamental right to 
know what information 
the SIS claims to have on 
him... I suspect that in 
both cases pub gossip, 
innuendo, boys' action 
comics or tip-offs from 
low-flying alien spacecraft 
are as likely sources of 
information as any other." 
Anti-globalisation activist 
AZIZ CHOUDRY, who sued 
the SIS after they broke 
into his home in 1996. 

“Greater enforcement of 
speed limits, increased 
visibility of highway 
patrols on motorways 
and State Highways, 
specific targeting of black 
spots and high profile 
compulsory breath 
testing campaigns." 

What road policing 
manager DICK TRIMBLE 
wants to tackle the rising 
road toll. 

“The economy is 
booming... More cars 
travelling more kilometres 
are causing more crashes 
on New Zealand roads." 
Director of Land Transport 
Safety DAVID WRIGHT on 
the real reason for the rise. 

"Winning the rugby World 
Cup underpins the brand, 
it leverages it. Obviously 
not winning it takes a 
little bit of shine off." 
Rugby union CEO CHRIS 
MOLLER worries corporate 
sponsors might pay less for 
the All Black "brand". 

"Refuge workers said 
they received calls from 
women wanting to leave 
because matters had 
come to a head with their 
violent partner due to the 
rugby." 

Women's Refuge co¬ 
ordinator ROMA BALZER 
has other priorities. 


Stop Bush! End New 
Zealand support for US wars 



This spy base at Waihopai, near Blenheim, is operated by the 
secretive Government Communications and Security Bureau 
(GCSB). It intercepts phone calls, e-mails and faxes from New 
Zealand and other Asia-Pacific countries and supplies the 
intelligence information to the US military. 


The anti-war movement is 
gearing up for a major push 
next year. 

At the Social Forum 
Aotearoa, held in Porirua last 
month (see pages 10-12), activ¬ 
ists from around the country 
discussed a national strategy 
for 2004. 

The strategy is being en¬ 
dorsed at meetings from Auck¬ 
land to Christchurch. 

The aim is to end the occu¬ 
pation of Iraq and Afghanistan 
and promote self-determination 
of the people of both nations. 

Activists plan to build pub¬ 
lic pressure on Labour to end 
its military contributions - 
troops, equipment and intelli¬ 
gence. Two major events have 
been planned: 

International Day of Action 
March 20, 2004 

Protests will be held all around 
the country. Keep an eye on 
www.gpia.pl.net . http:// 
peaceaction.net.nz or http:// 
www.randomstatic.net/paw/ 
index.html for details. 

Waihopai Spybase Protest 
January 16-18, 2004 

Public meeting: New Zealand’s 
role in the “war on terror”. 
Speakers: Murray Horton 
(Anti-Bases Campaign), Keith 
Locke (Green MP) and John 
Craighead (Marlborough Dis¬ 
trict Council). 

Friday, January 16 at 
7.30pm, The Nativity Centre 
Lounge, cnr Alfred & Henry 


Streets, Blenheim. This meet¬ 
ing kicks off a weekend of pro¬ 
test activity. For more info, see 
www.converge.org.nz/abc . 


Free Ahmed Zaoui 

Christchurch public meeting. 
Speakers include Mr Zaoui’s 
lawyers. Dr David Small 
(Canterbury University), 
and Amnesty International. 

Thursday, 11 Decem¬ 
ber at 7.45pm at the 
Christchurch East School 
Hall, cnr Barbados and 
Gloucester Streets. 

For more info email 
alex@freezaoui.org.nz or go 
to www.freezaoui.org.nz . 


SOCIALIST 

WORKER 
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LATE DONATIONS. 
THANKS TO: 

AUCKLAND: Bill $50; 
Wildcat $120. 

TAURANGA: G.J. $200; 
Shane $5. 

WELLINGTON: Kelly $8. 
DUNEDIN: Victor $15. 
OVERSEAS: Peter H 
$131.91. 

TOTAL $ 7371.51 


Changes at Socialist Worker Monthly Review 


This is my last issue as 
editor of Socialist Worker 
Monthly Review. 

It’s been an exciting year. 
The anti-war movement 
surged to a size not seen 
since Vietnam. 

The GE free movement 
produced some of the big¬ 
gest protests ever seen 
against a Labour govern¬ 
ment. And the unions are 
starting to stir. 

There’s a growing hunger 
among ordinary people for 
an alternative to the capital¬ 
ist system of exploitation and 
war that’s holding us down. 

The Socialist Worker or¬ 



ganisation of union and 
movement activists which 
publishes this magazine has 
been at the heart of it all. 

Socialist Worker runs on 
voluntary labour.There’s no 
government funding or cor¬ 


porate sponsorship for us! 

The financial support we 
get from ordinary people is 
plowed back into the strug¬ 
gle. So I need to return to the 
workforce. 

Next year, a new editorial 
collective will take over the 
reins. Final details are still 
being worked through by 
Socialist Worker’s national 
committee, but the first issue 
for 2004 will be out at the 
start of February. 

I hope to be back editing 
this magazine again soon. 
The struggle is in my blood. 

In Solidarity, 

Grant Brookes 
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Editorial 


As good as 
it gets? 

It makes you wonder. Labour always said if they could only 
"grow the economy", then they'd be able to redistribute the 
wealth and make our lives a bit easier. 

Now business is booming. The economy's growing faster 
than it has for decades. The government's budget has a record 
surplus - more than $5 billion. So is this as good as it gets? 

Over a third of our kids are living in poverty. But the 
government's so miserly they won't even give beneficiaries 
the $15 child tax credit that everyone else gets. 

They're holding out on fair pay for nurses, polytech staff 
and other public sector workers - but there's cash to spare for 
politicians' pay. Student debt keeps going up. Hospital 
waiting lists keep growing. 

The booming economy is actually making our lives tougher. 
Employers can't find enough pairs of hands, and they're too 
mean to raise pay to attract more staff. 

Instead, everyone in a job is being worked that much 
harder. And the unemployed are being threatend with 
Labour's "jobs jolt". 

That's why it was such an insult when Helen Clark 
announced there wouldn't be any extra holidays until 2007. 

There's no guarantee we'll get them even then. Businesses 
are screaming blue murder. Labour caves in nearly every time. 

40,000 people protested around the country on October 11 
demanding no release of GE organisms. The government 
ignored them. 

But when 150 farmers turn up at parliament, led by National 
MP Shane Ardern and his tractor, they immediately scrap the 
tax to pay for much-needed research on global warming. 

Meanwhile they're inventing new "anti-terrorism" laws- 
laws that the cops and the spooks in the SIS will use on the 
protesters who don't drive tractors - while they back the real 
terrorists in the White House. 

This Labour government and the top dogs they listen to 
need a good kicking. 

Thankfully, there are signs that our team - the trade unions 
and the grassroots movements - are lacing up their boots. 

But inside that team we need a big, strong left wing. One 
that'll encourage everyone to play fair and play hard, and 
that's not afraid of winning. 

Because the class struggle isn't a game. If we don't put an 
end to capitalism, then its exploitation, its environmental 
destruction and its wars will put an end to us. 


Cover picture: Scottish socialist MP Colin Fox strikes a contrast with Labour's Helen Clark. During 
his week-long visit last month, he joined a Unite! union picket for Auckland hotel cleaners. 
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News review 


Contest of ideas at Auckland forum 


By GRANT MORGAN 
RAM spokesperson 

A chance to debate a top 
powerbroker over the business 
agenda for Auckland came at a 
public forum on 30 November. 

The first speaker was John 
Law, Rodney mayor and chair 
of the Auckland Mayoral Fo¬ 
rum. He’s a wily, suave, main¬ 
stream politician who gives 
every appearance of being a 
“man of the people”. 

Law’s first move was to 
sympathise with grassroots 
homeowners suffering extor¬ 
tionate rate rises. 

Yet two new motorways, 
one in the east and the other 
in the west, must be completed 
to relieve traffic jams on the 
central motorway, he insisted. 

So where was the motorway 
funding to come from if not 
from more rate rises? 

Law pointed to a major ex¬ 
pansion of “user pays”, such as 
road tolls. He said the Labour 
government was also promot¬ 
ing more user pays by local 
government. 

An official from the Auto¬ 
mobile Association supported 
the main elements of Law’s 
prescription of more motor¬ 
ways and user pays. 

Then came time for me to 
speak for RAM - the Resi¬ 
dents Action Movement. The 
times we’re living in aren’t 
“normal”, 1 began. 

ft wasn’t “normal” for the 
Auckland Regional Council to 
break with tradition and axe 
the business differential. This 
was the main reason for the 
staggering rises in ARC rates, 
according to dissenting ARC 
councillor Sandra Coney. 

Rogernomics 

And, 1 noted, it’s not “nor¬ 
mal” for local and central gov¬ 
ernment politicians to now be 
looking at road tolls, conges¬ 
tion charging and other ex¬ 
tremist policies never before 
seen in New Zealand. 

Taken together, these things 
add up to a new round of Rog¬ 
ernomics - this time at the lo¬ 
cal government level. 

As we all know, Rogernom¬ 
ics was hugely profitable for a 
tiny corporate and political elite, 
but hurt most of the rest of us. 

We don’t want to see Roger¬ 
nomics Mark 2 take over local 
government, 1 said. We’re say¬ 
ing “no” in a very loud voice. 



JOHN LAW 


That’s why the Rates Revolt 
happened. 100,000 Auckland¬ 
ers, one quarter of residential 
ratepayers, still aren’t paying 
their ARC rates. 

Social disobedience on such 
a stunning scale also isn’t “nor¬ 
mal”,but it’s happening anyway. 

I criticised Law’s “false 
choice” between rate rises and 
user pays. Both penalise those 
at the bottom. The real choice 
is between putting the load 
onto the wealthy corporates or 
onto grassroots people. 

The “real winners” of the 
ARC’S decision to axe the busi¬ 
ness differential are rich com¬ 
panies making upwards of $3 
million each in rate reductions 
this year. 

So many grassroots people 
are sick of the corporate 
greedies and the business poli¬ 
ticians, 1 noted. We’re not go¬ 
ing to be manipulated any 
longer by those who think 


f 

GRANT MORGAN 

they’re born to rule. 

That’s why the Rates Revolt 
gave birth to RAM. We’re or¬ 
ganising rates boycotters 
alongside building an electoral 
challenge to the ARC’S busi¬ 
ness politicians. 

Grassroots power 

RAM will roll them at next 
year’s council elections - so 
long as we can get the word out 
widely enough. 

Grassroots people who read 
RAM’s leaflets overwhelm¬ 
ingly agree with us. 

In the two months we’ve 
been going, RAM has distrib¬ 
uted 20,000 leaflets across 
greater Auckland and “signed 
up” well over 1,500 supporters. 

A RAM-led ARC will, I 
promised, reverse homeowners’ 
rate rises, restore the business 
differential and divert motor¬ 
way funds into public transport. 

Probably RAM’s most radi¬ 


cal measure will be to form 
strategic alliances between the 
ARC and grassroots organisa¬ 
tions like workers’ unions, 
Greypower and iwi and ethnic 
groups. 

This will, for the first time 
ever, put ordinary people at the 
centre of decision-making. 

When important new deci¬ 
sions need to be made, I said, a 
RAM-led ARC will call a Peo¬ 
ple’s Assembly based on our 
strategic alliances with grass¬ 
roots organisations. 

In this contest of ideas be¬ 
tween RAM and the chair of 
the Mayoral Forum, there’s no 
doubt who won the sympathy 
of meeting goers. And it wasn’t 
the smooth-talking mayor. 

The benefit of going up 
against such political high-fly- 
ers is that grassroots activists 
sharpen their ideas and in¬ 
crease their confidence. 

And, through such contests, 
grassroots people can see more 
clearly that the false choice 
between rate rises and user 
pays is a dead-end. 

The solution is to build a 
people’s movement able to roll 
the business politicians, make 
the corporations pay their way 
and promote social justice and 
grassroots democracy. 

That’s the task RAM has set 
itself. We’re a non-party, broad- 
based, grassroots coalition. If 
you’re an Aucklander wanting 
to get involved, contact me: 

• Email: gcm@actrix.gen.nz 

• Phone: 634 4432. 


Challenge to Wellington City Council 


Resistance is growing in Wellington to the business- 
backed mayor and councillors who run the city. 

Two months ago, mayor Kerry Prendergast's plan 
to remove the nuclear free sign at the airport ignited 
simmering anger. Now a new group, Community 
Action Network (CAN), has been set up to reflect the 
grassroots anger in next year's local body elections. 

The first meeting of CAN was small, but involved 
people from the Alliance, Peace Action Wellington, 
Residents Coalition, Waterfront Watch, Socialist 
Worker and Greenspace. 

CAN aims to bring left candidates together into 
a consolidated electoral challenge, and to link them 
with grassroots organisations. 

Russell Taylor, a trade unionist and former Alli¬ 
ance candidate, told the meeting the left campaign 
should be based on trade unions, community net¬ 
works and protest groups. 

CAN is drawing up a draft manifesto to take out 
to community meetings and prospective candidates. 
The idea is to incorporate the issues raised in these 
discussions into a policy platform reflecting the views 
of ordinary people which candidates can sign up to. 


The Wellington branch of the Maritime Union 
has voted to support a campaign to "save the nu¬ 
clear free sign and stop Kerry Prendergast". 

A Green Party meeting also made an initial pledge 
to co-operate and come to the next CAN meeting, 
raising the possibility of uniting the bulk of the left. 

Meanwhile, a delegation presented the first 
1,000 signatures on a petition to "save the sign" to 
deputy mayor Alick Shaw on November 19. 

The delegation included Green MP Sue Kedgley, 
councillors Cook, Ahipene-Mercer and Pepperell, 
and many groups including the Alliance and Peace 
Action Wellington, along with the president of the 
Council of Trade Unions, Ross Wilson. 

The presentation highlighted why the undemo¬ 
cratic, pro-business council has got to go. Shaw called 
the nuclear free sign "fundamentally unimportant". 

He said he could get 1,000 signatures to restore 
the death penalty, suggesting that all petitions 
should be ignored. He even refused to put it on the 
council agenda for discussion. 

• Get involved. Phone Grant on 566 8538 or email 
grant_brookes@paradise.net.nz. 
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News review 


Ahmed Zaoui's fight is our fight 


By GRANT BROOKES & KANE FORBES 

Jailed Algerian refugee Ahmed Zaoui was 
awaiting the outcome of his high court 
challenge as Socialist Worker Monthly Re¬ 
view went to press. 

Zaoui is currently being held in prison 
on the basis of a “security risk certificate” 
issued by New Zealand’s shadowy intelli¬ 
gence agency, the SIS. 

Zaoui’s lawyers took the case against 
the SIS to get a summary of the evidence 
against him so the certificate can be chal¬ 
lenged. At present the evidence is secret. 

Canterbury University academic David 
Small says that in Zaoui’s court case, “the 
whole system is on trial”. 

He’s right. Zaoui’s battle for freedom 
is now shining a light on the SIS, the gov¬ 
ernment’s attacks on civil liberties and on 
what the “war on terrorism” really means. 

Since September 11, Labour has intro¬ 
duced a raft of “anti-terrorism” laws giv¬ 
ing extra powers to the police, the SIS and 
the prime minister, including new powers 
to tap phones, spy on e-mails, jail protest¬ 
ers and strikers, plant bugs and tracking 
devices and imprison people without trial. 

Overseeing many of these new powers 
is a “watchdog”, inspector-general of se¬ 
curity Laurie Greig. The government as¬ 
sured us that Greig is “independent” and 
will protect civil rights. 

Greig has held the position of inspector- 
general for seven years. 

In 1996 the SIS burgled the home of 
anti-globalisation activist Aziz Choudry. 
Greig declared these actions were "lawful, 
reasonable and justified”. 



Ahmed Zaoui 


Later the appeals court found the bur¬ 
glary had in fact been illegal. The National 
government rushed through a new law le¬ 
galising SIS home invasions, with Labour’s 
full support. 

In an interview with the Listener on the 
eve of Zaoui’s court case, Greig made 
some now infamous comments suggesting 
that too many refugees were coming to 
New Zealand and that if it was up to him 
then Zaoui would be on the next plane out 
of the country. 

Outrageously, Helen Clark gave Greig 
her backing. She said he shouldn’t have 
done the interview, but that he still had her 
confidence. 

The official role of the SIS is to protect 
New Zealand’s security and defend its “in¬ 
ternational well-being or economic well¬ 


being”. 

That doesn’t mean keeping ordinary 
people safe by protecting their job secu¬ 
rity, or by providing secure housing. 

It means protecting the security of New 
Zealand corporate profits. 

This makes an awful lot of people po¬ 
tential targets. Anti-war protesters could 
be seen as threats to New Zealand’s inter¬ 
national relations with the US, and union¬ 
ists have often been labelled threats to the 
country’s economic well-being. 

There’s a growing gap today between 
Labour and ordinary people. Unrest is on 
the rise. 

Labour’s refusal to listen to the people 
means that the only way they can respond 
to unrest is by strengthening the power of 
the state, undermining civil liberties. 

A chilling sign of what’s to come is seen 
in the case of Auckland anti-war activist 
Bruce Hubbard, who was arrested last 
month for sending an e-mail to the US em¬ 
bassy. 

If the SIS is successful against Zaoui, 
they'll feel stronger in future in dealing with 
other people on the left or in the unions. 

But the campaign to free Ahmed Zaoui 
is growing, and it’s starting to win union 
support. Bill Rosenberg, president of the 
university staff union AUS, has spoken out. 

“How are the public, and more crucially, 
Mr Zaoui, to trust a process when remarks 
have been made by the only person who is 
not an SIS operative who may scrutinise 
the actual evidence?”, he asked. 

“Today it is Mr Zaoui who is the unfor¬ 
tunate victim”, said Rosenberg. “Tomorrow 
it could be a New Zealander.” 


Child poverty worsens under Labour 


By VAUGHAN GUNSON 

When Helen Clark’s Labour govern¬ 
ment was elected in 1999, most working 
class supporters expected things to 
change for the better. 

In many cases, despite a booming 
economy, things have got steadily worse. 
This is true of child poverty. 

A report, titled Our Children: the Pri¬ 
ority for Policy , launched by Child Pov¬ 
erty Action Group (CPAG) earlier this 
year, painted a chilling picture of child 
poverty in New Zealand. 

A massive 29 percent of children ex¬ 
perience low living standards. A quar¬ 
ter of all families cannot always afford 
to eat properly. 

A child from a poor family is five 
times more likely to be admitted to hos¬ 
pital than a child from a well-off family. 
Diseases of poverty like meningococcal 
disease, measles, whooping cough and 
tuberculosis continue to increase 
sharply. 


The report blamed the impoverish¬ 
ment of large sections of the population 
on the economic reforms of the 1980s 
and 1990s. 

The 1991 benefit cuts, user pays 
healthcare, high levels of unemploy¬ 
ment, a focus on budget surpluses, and 
the shifting of the tax burden from the 
rich to the poor were singled out as hav¬ 
ing a negative impact on the health of 
children. 

However, CPAG saved some of their 
strongest criticism for the current La¬ 
bour government, who have kept in 
place many of the key economic poli¬ 
cies from that period. 

It’s this inaction which is directly re¬ 
sponsible for rising levels of poverty and 
worsening child health. 

CPAG have also launched a cam¬ 
paign against a discriminatory tax policy 
that continues to deny tax relief to some 
of New Zealand’s poorest families. 

In 1996 the National government, as 
part of the changes to the tax structure. 


introduced a child tax credit of $15 a 
week per child. 

But in an act of “beneficiary bash¬ 
ing”, they excluded families who re¬ 
ceived their income from a benefit. 

In opposition. Labour rallied against 
the discrimination and promised to 
change the law. Yet after four years in 
government, 300,000 of New Zealand’s 
poorest children are still missing out on 
the much needed assistance. 

“Families with three children are 
missing out on $45 per week - that’s a 
huge amount of money if you are on a 
low income. 

“This policy contributes directly to 
New Zealand’s appalling child poverty 
statistics”, says Susan St John, spokes¬ 
person for CPAG. 

CPAG’s campaign already has the 
support of the nurses’ union, NZNO. 
Union backing and the active participa¬ 
tion of members in this campaign - and 
others like it - is what we need to force 
Labour to deliver. 
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Are the unions coming back? 


do we get to shout?' 


A union comeback? 


At the Council of Trade 
Unions (CTU) conference in 
October, top union leaders 
lamented the state of the 
union movement. 

Union membership is still 
just 21 percent of the 
workforce. But the tide is 
starting to turn. 

The big established 
unions in manufacturing and 
the public sector are now 
pushing to extend their 


collective bargaining. 

Other unions are starting 
to reach previously unor¬ 
ganised workers. 

CTU leaders pinned 
their hopes on law changes 
from the Labour govern¬ 
ment. That’s a failed 
strategy. 

The successes are 
coming where organisers 
respond to a growing mood 
for change at the grassroots. 


'When 



FAIR PAY 


Because we're worth it 


By NZNO delegate GRANT 
BROOKES 

Nurses rallied at parliament on 
November 19 to present a pe¬ 
tition signed by 9,000 members 
of their union, NZNO, to min¬ 
ister of women’s affairs Ruth 
Dyson. 

The petition, the latest stage 
in a long-running pay equity 
campaign, calls on the govern¬ 
ment to fund a long overdue 
pay rise for nurses in 2004. 

Dyson tried to appear sup¬ 
portive. But she talked down 
the union’s power. 

She again reminded us about 


the repeal of the Employment 
Contracts Act (over three years 
ago now) and said, “If it wasn’t 
for us, you wouldn’t be here”. 

She said Labour’s support 
for fair pay for nurses and pay 


equity for women could be seen 
in their pay equity taskforce. 

But Labour only set up the 
taskforce after a national round 
of NZNO stopwork meetings - 
the first since 1991 - gave over¬ 


whelming backing to the un¬ 
ion’s pay equity campaign. 

NZNO president Geoff An¬ 
nals led a great chant at the rally, 
“Tell Cullen, we want more!”, 
but then introduced Dyson as “a 
good friend of nurses”. 

Both are members of the 
same government which is re¬ 
fusing to raise health funding 
- despite the huge budget sur¬ 
plus - because they’re listening 
to business. 

Union leaders say that in¬ 
dustrial action in 2004 is “Plan 
B”. It will take the threat of na¬ 
tionwide hospital strikes be¬ 
fore Labour stops listening to 
the rich. 

Their timidity on the day is 
partly down to the belief that 
members are not yet in an ag¬ 
gressive mood. But as one nurse 
at the rally piped up, “When do 
we get to shout?” 


Elderly & caregivers before profit 


Workers at Redwood Lodge rest home in 
Rotorua took their fourth day of strike 
action on December 3 in what looks set to 
be a long dispute. Lurther action was 
scheduled for December 11 and 17. 

The strikes underscore the new deter¬ 
mined mood spreading among workers, 
and highlight the pro-business priorities of 
the Labour government. 

60 out of 75 staff attended the meeting 
in November to discuss industrial action. 
The vote to strike was 100 percent! 

The strikes were sparked by a decision 
to cut teams from four to three. 

Union delegate Bev Rodgers told So¬ 
cialist Worker Monthly Review that staff¬ 
ing and pay were the main issues. 

“We’re going to management saying we 
need this staff on”, said Bev. “They say,‘not 
according to our computer’. 

“When people go on leave or off sick, 
they don’t replace them. We work one 
down.” 


Workloads at Redwood Lodge have 
been steadily increasing for the last cou¬ 
ple of years. Each carer is now expected 
to look after 16 patients. 

Lor this they’re being offered just $10.60 
an hour, with a threat of reduced week¬ 
end allowances as well. 

Up until last year, Redwood Lodge was 
largely non-unionised. “We decided to go 
with the nurses union [NZNO]”,said Bev. 
“All the workers from the cleaners and the 
cooks to the nurses are in one union. 

“It started with just one person and 
rolled around. Now everyone’s talking to¬ 
gether. You know more about your rights. 
It’s done wonders for us. 

“Lor a lot of us, this is a new thing, go¬ 
ing out on strike. We’ve had about six 
members gone back on the second day. 

“Some of the girls have given them the 
silent treatment. Shane [the NZNO organ¬ 
iser] said they have to leave the union.” 

Bev says support from the community 


has been, “really, really great. Some of the 
families of residents have spoken to the 
media, saying they can see the girls are run 
off their feet. 

“We’ve had a few people come and visit 
us on the picket line. Bernie [from Social¬ 
ist Worker] has been down. 

“We had [Green MP] Sue Bradford 
come and visit us on Thursday. She said 
this is a case that needs to be heard 
throughout New Zealand.” 

Representatives from the National Dis¬ 
tribution Union, Engineers Union and the 
Service & Pood Workers have also joined 
the picket lines. 

Ministry of health guidelines say that 
rest home operators should spend 66 to 70 
percent of their budget on staff. The com¬ 
pany that owns Redwood, NZ Lifecare, 
wants that down to 50 percent. 

“This is an example of a corporate 
short-changing staff and residents, and 
putting profit before caregivers’ wages and 
adequate staffing levels”, said NZNO or¬ 
ganiser Shane Vulger. 

But the action at Redwood is just the 
latest in a series of rest homes strikes over 
the last 18 months. 

Corporate greed is rife in the aged care 
sector across the country. And the govern¬ 
ment is doing nothing to enforce their 
“guidelines” and put carers before profit. 

Bev says, “Hopefully by doing this the 
voice will get out there more”. 

Asked whether workers need an alter¬ 
native to the Labour Party, she said, “That’s 
a tricky one. We had a talk with Steve 
Chadwick [the local Labour MP] before 
we went on strike. 

“We need someone that’s going to lis¬ 
ten. I don’t think Labour are listening.” 
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_Are the unions coming back? 

Winds of change unite workers 


by GRANT MORGAN 

The Unite workers union in 
Auckland is pioneering an 
organising drive among part- 
time, casual and low-paid 
workers. 

These workers in large hotels, 
call centres, language schools, 
sex parlours, food outlets and 
similar service industries were 
seen as unorganisable by most 
union leaders. 

Their “common sense” view 
reflected a defensive union 
strategy after fifteen years of 
legislative restrictions, a massive 
membership drop and painful 
defeats for workers. 

But early successes in Unite’s 
organising drive are starting to 
turn yesterday’s “common sense” 
into tomorrow’s nonsense. 

Look at Auckland’s flash 
hotels. A year ago only four 
were unionised. Now Unite has 
signed contracts with four more 
hotels, two others are awaiting 
ratification and negotiations have 
started with another dozen. 

Unite’s organising drive has 
been going for just nine months. 
In this time, the union’s Auckland 
membership has risen from a 
handful to 1,400. Those paying 
fees number 900. 

Unite’s Auckland secretary 
Matt McCarten reports that “at 
the moment we are recruiting 
about 100 members a week and 
I expect that to increase next 
year”. 

Such good news can’t hide 
the huge problems. Casualisation 
and low pay produce high staff 
turnover, tiredness and stress, 
a lack of confidence and other 
barriers to union building. 

Lots of young workers know 
nothing about unions, while older 
workers may be sour about past 
let-downs by union officials. 

And yet, despite many obstacles 
and setbacks, “unorganisable” 
workers are joining Unite in 
growing numbers. Why? Two 
factors stand out. 

Most obvious is the heart, the 
guts and the brains of the Unite 
organising team. 

Unite activists like Alex, Cathy, 
Denny, Kathryn, Matt, Mike and 
Rima scoff at union timidity and 
bureaucratic structures. Their “go 
get ’em” attitude breaks down 
barriers and stiffens workers’ 
backbones. 

But even the most staunch 
unionists can only make progress 
if the tide is running with them. 
That brings us to a second factor 
- molecular radicalisation at the 
grassroots. 

Even fearful workers have 


a “seething resentment” about 
being “ripped off’ by wealthy 
bosses, notes McCarten. 

He forecasts a “massive turn” 
by workers as soon as they see a 
realistic chance to challenge an 
“unfair system”. 

In the days before we went 
to press, a battle was raging 
around the Quay West Hotel. Its 
Australian owner was holding 
out against Unite, sparking seven 
days of high-profile picketing by 
the union’s supporters. 

The hotel’s cleaners are paid a 
starting rate of $9.50 an hour, the 
lowest in town. After imposing 
a wage cut two years ago, the 


cleaning contractor said any pay 
rise would have to wait until 
2005. 

Hotel management took a 
High Court injunction against 
the Unite picket and threatened 
libel action over a union leaflet. 
A council noise control officer 
confiscated the picket’s sound 
system. And police arrested 
McCarten, releasing him without 
charge after several hours. 

However, the hotel later 
agreed to mediation talks with 
Unite and dropped its injunction 
case. In return the union lifted the 
picket, saying it would return if 
hotel cleaners didn’t get a decent 


offer. 

The end result is up in the air 
at the time of writing. 

Quay West symbolises 
the shifting struggle between 
hardnose bosses and hardcore 
unionists. Both sides know there’s 
much more at stake than a pay 
rise for the low paid, important 
though this is. 

The bottom line is whether or 
not workers get more organised so 
they can challenge their corporate 
exploiters from a position of 
strength. 

The winds of change are 
starting to blow through the union 
movement. And not before time. 



After being released from jail, Matt McCarten addresses Unite picketers at Quay West 


‘Ripped off by an unfair system’ 

MATT McCARTEN, Auckland secretary of the Unite workers union, was interviewed by 
Socialist Worker Monthly Review. We feature extracts from his comments: 


“400,000 NZ workers get less than $10 an hour. 
Many are in service industries where under 1% 
are unionised. 

The prevailing wisdom is that low-paid, 
casual workers are not organisable. I think that’s 
an irresponsible position for any socialist or 
unionist. 

There’s a high level of distrust and fear 
among these workers. 

But seven or eight out of ten will join a 
union if asked, so long as the union wins their 
confidence by deeds, not just words. 

When a union goes onto a job site, it must 
listen to the workers and do what they want. 
That’s what builds trust and confidence. 

Workers know that, if they get $10 an hour, 
then they’re being underpaid. They know the 
boss is growing wealthier at their expense. 

There’s a structural exploitation of workers. 
Corporate managers are paid very high salaries 


to return the highest profits to parasitical 
shareholders. 

Workers’ productivity has gone up. 20 years 
ago, hotel cleaners did 12 or 14 rooms in eight 
hours, now it’s 16 at least. In one case it’s 22. 

These workers aren’t paid if they go over 
time. Briefing time and stocking up are unpaid. 
They don’t know what hours they will work each 
day until they arrive on the job. 

Most are Maori and Pacific workers. There’s 
an element of institutionalised racism. 

These workers know they’re being ripped 
off by an unfair system. They have a seething 
resentment about MPs getting rises higher than 
their whole wages and chief executives being 
paid more than entire job sites. 

You will see a massive turn by workers when 
they discover the tools to address the transfer 
of wealth from wage and salary earners to 
parasitical shareholders.” 
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Are the unions coming back? 


Re-unionising the Taranaki Savings Bank 


By GRANT BROOKES 

On November 25, the bank workers’ un¬ 
ion Finsec opened negotiations with the 
TSB for the first collective employment 
agreement at the bank in 12 years. 

The negotiations are the fruit of a de¬ 
termined organising “blitz” by the union 
earlier this year. The breakthrough is also 
a sign of a bolshie mood starting to spread 
at the grassroots. 

In 1991, just months after the passage of 
National’s Employment Contracts Act, the 
TSB locked out all its workers to force them 
to accept individual contracts and break the 
union. Union membership collapsed from 
85 percent to 5 percent within a week. 

TSB workers lost their overtime rates, 
domestic and bereavement leave, meal and 
travelling allowances, and their entitlement 
to a fourth week’s holiday after seven years. 
Since 1991, base rates have dropped too. 

Finsec president Sue Boraston told the 
Council of Trade Unions conference in 


October how they re-unionised the bank. 

After two years using normal methods 
without great success, she said, “we decided 
to visit TSB staff at home over a weekend”. 

“We discovered that TSB had kindly 
listed all their staff’s names on their latest 
annual report. Bless them! 

“We purchased copies of the electoral 
rolls. At the end of the exercise, we had the 
names and addresses for 190 TSB staff” 

Despite management intimidation and 
high staff turnover, union membership is 
now back to around 40 percent. 

Their struggle has won support from the 
community. On the eve of negotiations, 
more than 60 people came to a public meet¬ 
ing in New Plymouth to back them. 

TSB worker Tracey Vernon-Flinde told 
Socialist Worker Monthly Review that some 
people at the meeting were quite vocal. 

“It’s common sense to get together and 
have a union-based collective agreement”, 
she added. “But being pro-union is hard, 
because you’re standing up for what you 


believe in. 

“Even though Labour’s brought in the 
Employment Relations Act, it’s still very 
difficult for unions. Labour need to be a 
bit more radical. 

“In some ways, they’re worse than Na¬ 
tional. The laws they’re producing are so 
draconian. Freedom of speech seems to be 
going out the window.” 

The bank workers’ struggle has caused 
Green MP Sue Bradford to think twice. 

“The Green Party has traditionally 
been a big fan of the TSB”, she said, “as 
our economic policy very much supports 
the notion of locally owned banking. 

“Flowever, in recent months we have 
been disturbed to learn that in fact this 
growth may have been partially at the ex¬ 
pense of staff who earn far less than those 
at other banks.” 

Tracey is angry at the politicians. “They 
keep getting pay rises after pay rises”, she 
said. "The whole political scene is out of 
touch with ordinary New Zealanders.” 


Historic union meeting draws hundreds 



400 members of the Engineers Union turned out to the mass meeting. (Photo courtesy epmu) 


By EPMU member DON ARCHER 

On November 26, the Christchurch branch 
of the Engineering, Printing & Manufac¬ 
turing Union (EPMU) held a mass meet¬ 
ing of workers covered by its “Metals” col¬ 
lective agreement plus potential partici¬ 
pants and interested parties. 

With 55,000 members nationally, the 
EPMU is the largest union in the country. 
What happens in the EPMU has an im¬ 
pact on the union movement as a whole. 

The meeting showed that Engineers 
Union members are starting to stir. 

In all over 400 workers from 35 work¬ 
places turned out. It was the biggest union 
meeting in the city in a decade. 

The purpose of the meeting was to kick 
start a campaign and build momentum in 
the lead-up to next year’s negotiations. 

The Metals is the country’s largest pri¬ 
vate sector multi-employer agreement. It 
covers more than 200 workplaces. 

The meeting was opened by Ged 
O’Connell, the union’s southern regional 
operations director, and addressed briefly 
by national secretary Andrew Little. 

Little said unions were beaten back in 
the 1990s but were now rebuilding into 
strong industrial forces. 

The main speaker though was Bill 
Newson, the leader of the Metals negotiat¬ 
ing team. Newson gave a brief history high¬ 
lighting how the Metals had maintained in¬ 
dustry standards and stayed ahead of infla¬ 
tion from 1991-2001, including the years 
when the Employment Contracts Act 
wreaked havoc on the union movement. 

Strong arguments based on sound union 
principles encouraged those currently out¬ 
side the collective to join and urged other 
sectors (like printing and plastics) to adopt 


a similar strategy. 

“Employers understand", said Newson, 
“that when workers are linked together in 
their bargaining arrangements, that’s when 
they get their bargaining strength”. 

There is clearly a mood among EPMU 
members across the country for a signifi¬ 
cant move in wages. 

Thanks to the growing economy, there’s 
a shortage of skilled workers. A growing 
number can see that now’s the time to use 
that to extract more from the company. 

Many can also see those at the top get¬ 
ting more. Helen Clark’s 24 percent pay 
rise was raised twice from the floor of the 
meeting. 

This campaign is the union’s response 
to that mood. It’s a good start. More re¬ 
gional mass meetings are planned, fol¬ 
lowed by delegate meetings and all-up re¬ 


port back meetings. 

The Christchurch meeting also showed 
signs of unhappiness with Labour. One 
worker yelled out to Newson about the 
four year wait before Labour will bring in 
an extra week’s holiday. Another asked a 
hostile question about whether the union 
was still saying to vote Labour. 

What wasn’t said at the meeting, but 
which members will be looking for if the 
campaign is to build confidence and lead 
to success, is the resolve of the leaders to 
make the hard decision come crunch time. 

For years, EPMU leaders have preached 
“social partnership” with government and 
employers. Little told the meeting he 
wanted to help make companies profitable. 

But the union will need to flex some in¬ 
dustrial muscle to realise the potential that 
greater numbers and stronger unity brings. 
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Are the unions coming back? 


A challenge to the 


By ASTE member VAUGHAN GUNSON 

We filed into a surprisingly small room 
carrying placards and posters. 20 of us 
spread out around the room, surrounding 
a table where members of the Northland 
Polytechnic Council were seated. 

The looks on some of the faces - espe¬ 
cially the CEO and other top management 
- said it all. This wasn’t the way things were 
normally done. 

What is “normal” is for those at the top 
to make the decisions, and for the rest of 
us to go about our work and accept what 
they decree. But over the last few weeks 
there’s been a challenge to the norm. 

Workers belonging to the polytech staff 
union, ASTE, voted on Friday 14 Novem¬ 
ber to strike for a third consecutive day - 
thus sending a clear message to the man¬ 
agement that members were determined 



Northland staff confront the Polytech Council. 


to secure a multi-employer collective 
agreement (MECA) covering education 
workers at six North Island polytechnics. 

In the same week, workers at Unitec, 
Waikato Institute of Technology, Bay of 
Plenty Polytechnic, Western Institute of 
Technology and Whitirea Polytechnic went 
on strike for one or two days. 


Pushing Labour 


One of the benefits of securing a multi-em¬ 
ployer collective agreement is that tertiary 
staff will be able to put direct pressure on 
our real employer, the government. 

With individual site agreements, the 
government has been able to blame any 
problems on the individual tertiary insti¬ 
tutions - a tactic Helen Clark’s Labour 
government has learnt well. 

But it is government which decides the 
total level of funding for education, it is 
the government that maintains the hated 
fees and student loan system. 

ASTE, the polytech staff union, has as 
one of its policies a return to free educa¬ 
tion. While the policy is admirable, it cur¬ 
rently has little political weight. 

Collective agreements across tertiary 
institutions and growing confidence 
amongst workers could see that policy 
turned into a real campaign. 

For real changes to occur in education, 
tertiary staff need to link with students. 

That’s why it was heartening to experi¬ 


ence the support from students during the 
three day strike at Northland Polytech. 

A message of support from the New 
Zealand University Students’ Association 
(NZUSA) spelt out the common cause be¬ 
tween tertiary staff and students. 

“Like tertiary staff, students have been 
squeezed between government not doing 
enough to fund quality tertiary education 
on one hand, and managerialism from ter¬ 
tiary institutions on the other. 

“The same spirit which bought tertiary 
fee increases this year is now bringing mi¬ 
serly pay offers for staff. Students stand by 
staff in your fight. 

“This is not always easy when strike ac¬ 
tion affects students, but we recognise the 
central role you play in delivering quality 
education, and we know both ASTE and 
NZUSA are motivated by the desire for a 
fairer, more democratic and better 
resourced tertiary education system.” 

This has to be the goal. Securing collec¬ 
tive agreements are a step in that process. 



Northland Polytech staff rally before taking their message to management. 


norm 

Negotiations between ASTE and the 
polytechs had been dragging on since Janu¬ 
ary this year. It was direct action by union 
members that finally pushed things along. 

The strikes forced management at five 
polytechs to make offers acceptable to 
staff. But the offer in Northland of zero 
percent this year, and two percent plus one 
percent next year, along with an increase 
in duty hours from 34 to 36, was rejected. 

ASTE branch chair at Northland, Eric 
Herzog, says, “These claims attack staff by 
asking them to increase their workload for 
extra money. 

“These claims are unacceptable, as the 
quality of delivery of programmes to 
Northland students will be affected. The 
employer claims are a slap in the face.” 

At the time of writing no MECA agree¬ 
ment has been reached, and there is the 
possibility of further industrial action. 

What is clear so far at my workplace, 
the Northland Polytechnic, is the growing 
willingness of workers to put up a fight. 
And this definitely has the bosses worried. 

Growing staff 
disgruntlement 

What drove workers at Northland to 
take strong action was a build-up of an¬ 
ger and frustration over the past 18 
months. 

The polytechnic is currently overseen 
by a government-appointed manager, 
because of a $3 million deficit last year. 

The deficit was the result of misman¬ 
agement, government under-funding 
and policies that force tertiary institu¬ 
tions to be run like a business. 

As with any business, when it fails 
it was workers who were made to pay. 
Permanent staff were made redundant, 
while many on temporary contracts 
didn’t have them renewed. 

Staffing levels were reduced by 20 
percent in 2003. Yet the number of stu¬ 
dents actually increased from 1,600 last 
year to 1,900 this year. 

This squeezing of extra workload 
onto already overworked staff is com¬ 
mon not only to the public sector - 
teachers and nurses for instance - but is 
a trend that many workers in New Zea¬ 
land are familiar with. 

Not that the Labour government is 
concerned. The government is stalling 
on the introduction of four weeks holi¬ 
day - standard in most Western coun¬ 
tries - until sometime in its next term, 
maybe 2007. Even then there are no 
guarantees. 

The pressures of overwork and La¬ 
bour’s failure to deliver any substantial 
gains for workers is fuelling disgruntle¬ 
ment at Northland Polytech, as in other 
worksites up and down the country. 
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Social Forum Aotearoa 


'Another world is possible' 

By GRANT BROOKES 

Over 170 people came together in Porirua 
on the weekend of November 21-23 for 
the first ever Social Forum in New Zealand. 

Social Forum Aotearoa (SFA) is part of 
the World Social Forum (WSF) movement. 

The WSF seeks to create an alternative 
to corporate globalisation - a globalisation 
of solidarity, respecting human rights and 
the environment. The slogan of the WSF 
movement is, "another world is possible". 

The SFA brought together groups in¬ 
cluding ARENA (Action, Research & Edu¬ 
cation Network Aotearoa), Fluman Rights 
Network, Universal Income Trust, Dev- 
Zone Development Resource Centre, RAM 


(Residents Action Movement), Maraeroa 
urban marae, Socialist Worker, peace 
groups and the Council of Trade Unions. 

International speakers included Scot¬ 
tish socialist Colin Fox, Australian author 
Susan Hawthorne and the chair of the 
Solomon Islands Civil Society Network, 
John Roughan. 

One of the most popular sessions was 
on the campaign in support of jailed Al¬ 
gerian refugee Ahmed Zaoui. 

Lawyer Deborah Manning told people, 
"This case raises all the issues of the post- 
September 11 world - security dossiers, 
terrorism, Islam, democracy. If Ahmed 
Zaoui can call his witnesses it can educate 
not only the court, but the country as well." 

Another important session was run by 
Global Peace & Justice Auckland, Peace 
Action Wellington and Christchurch's 
Peace Action Network - "Mobilising and 
organising in the anti-war movement". 

Activists agreed that the growing re¬ 
sistance in Iraq to the US occupation and 
the tumbling popularity of George Bush 
and Tony Blair were intersecting with an 
anti-capitalist mood here, creating the con¬ 
ditions for a revival in the mass movement. 

They debated a strategy, put forward 
by Val Morse from Peace Action Welling¬ 
ton, for a united national campaign in 
2004 and decided to take it out for wider 
endorsement around the country. 

The first WSF in Brazil in 2001 attracted 
20,000 people. This increased to 60,000 
in 2002 and 100,000 in January this year. 

The gathering in Porirua, organised by 
a small committee of dedicated people, 
was both a success and a step towards 
something bigger. 

The idea is in tune with the times. Next 
year's Social Forum, to be organised by a 
broader range of groups, is likely to be 
much larger. 



Parliament is 'mostly 
a lot of shite' - MP 


Colin Fox is a member of the Scottish 
Socialist Party (SSP) who was elected to the 
Scottish parliament this year. 

Colin gave a speaking tour of New 
Zealand last month, hosted by the Alliance. 
His tour began at the Social Forum 
Aotearoa. 

This article is made up of extracts from 
a public talk and a conversation with 
members of Socialist Worker in Auckland. 
It was edited by DAVID COLYER. 

4 On the first of May in Scotland, the 
world completely changed. The Scottish 
Socialist Party (SSP) got six MSPs (Mem¬ 
bers of the Scottish Parliament) elected. 

130,000 people voted for the SSP, in a 
population of five million. This is the big¬ 
gest vote the left [left of the Labour Party] 
has got in Scotland since 1931. 

The elections on the first of May were 
simply a snapshot of a process that is hap¬ 
pening. The Scottish Socialist Party is 
growing, and the Labour Party is in con¬ 
tinual demise. 

The Labour Party is bigger, but inter¬ 
nally the Labour Party is in a process of 
decline that I don’t think it will ever re¬ 
cover from. 

Getting the six MSPs elected has put 
enormous strain on our party. There are 
greater expectations in the SSP now. 

While I’ve been over here, the others 
got chucked out of parliament for protest¬ 
ing against George Bush. 

That’s healthy, that’s what we need to 
be doing. We want to be as different from 
the other parties as possible. 

There is always a temptation when you 
gain electoral success to get sucked into 
the institutions, you get seduced by it, like 
the Alliance here in New Zealand. 

We’re happiest when we’re on picket 
lines, like we were this morning [support¬ 
ing the Unite! Workers Union picket of 
Quay West Hotel - see page 7], 

That’s where we built, that’s where we 
come from, that’s our tradition as Trotsky¬ 
ists. The parliament stuff, most of it’s a lot 
of shite. 

It’s valuable for us, because it gives us a 
platform, it gives us money that we’ve not 
had before. But our identity’s always been 
outside the parliament. 

Any kind of campaign that we run, the 
first thing we do is establish it outside the 
parliament, with protest action. Our expec¬ 
tations of what we’ll get in the parliament 
are extremely little. 

The party is so contemptuous of parlia¬ 
ment, that we don’t resource what we do 
in parliament well enough. 



Colin Fox 


I go to speak in the debates in parlia¬ 
ment, and they might be about important 
issues, and I never feel well enough pre¬ 
pared, because we’ve not done the neces¬ 
sary research. 

So it makes our life difficult, but it’s an 
illustration that this is a party that is not 
going to get pulled into the parliamentary 
debating chamber. 

At a few people here have said they see 
the Alliance as, “an electoral party, an elec¬ 
toral party, an electoral party”. 

And I say, I don’t see the Scottish So¬ 
cialist Party as an electoral party. Frankly 
that’s something to be eschewed, that’s an 
accusation that’s levelled against us. 

I would give up all the six MSPs tomor¬ 
row for a party that went from 3,000 to 
5,000. For us a mass base is more impor¬ 
tant. The MSPs come last. My impression 
of the Alliance is that the MPs came first. 

I’m mindful of my manners. It’s not 
right for me to fly to the other side of the 
world and tell people what they should do. 

My role in this [the debate inside the 
Alliance] is to say, look, ours is an abso¬ 
lutely clear, anti-capitalist, anti-imperial¬ 
ist, anti-market, anti-poverty, red-blooded 
socialist programme, for which we make 
not the least bit of apology. But it is also 
possible to get elected on that basis. 

The SSP has had mild successes - these 
are little things that we’ve achieved - but 
I don’t see any reason why those successes 
can’t be replicated. 

I think that’s something worth looking 
at in New Zealand. And I would encourage 
Socialist Worker to look at Scotland, and 
look at the Socialist Alliance in Australia.* 
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Social Forum Aotearoa 


Lessons of the anti-war movement 


This article is based on a talk given by GRANT 
BROOKES at the Social Forum Aotearoa. 

The anti-war movement - what is it? On 
one level, the anti-war movement is an or¬ 
ganised core of activists. In the capital that 
core is largely, though certainly not exclu¬ 
sively, Peace Action Wellington (PAW). 

The anti-war movement, however, is 
also the tens of thousands of people who 
took to the streets against the invasion of 
Iraq earlier this year. But I think it’s more 
than that as well. 

In Wellington, the local branch of the 
Maritime Union was at the heart of the 
movement. 

Maybe only a dozen members of the 
union took part, but the marches featured 
large in the Mciritimes journal that goes out 
to all members. Perhaps other members 
were at sea, perhaps they had to look af¬ 
ter the kids that day. But I've no doubt that 
most members of the union felt they were 
part of the movement. 

The same is true, to a lesser extent, in 
unions like mine. Around half a dozen 
nurses from my ward marched against the 
war. But a lot of others felt like it was their 
movement too. 

Then there’s the local councillors, 
like those in Waitakere City, who passed 
anti-war resolutions. The church congre¬ 
gations who maybe prayed for peace with¬ 
out demonstrating. The thousands who 
signed petitions, came to meetings, cheered 
the protests on TV, argued with their work¬ 
mates, or their flatmates. 

The outer limits of the anti-war move¬ 
ment are fuzzy. But it probably numbered 
in the hundreds of thousands. 

What are the lessons of this movement? 

I want to break that down into two ques¬ 
tions: what lessons can be drawn about the 
movement, and what lessons did the activ¬ 
ists learn in the course of building it? 

The single most important lesson of the 
anti-war movement is the fact of its exist¬ 
ence - its size, its energy and consciousness. 

There were protests in New Zealand 
against the invasion of Afghanistan. There 


were protests against the bombing of Yu¬ 
goslavia in 1999. There were protests 
against the first Gulf War. 

But there’s been nothing like the nation¬ 
wide wave of mobilisations against George 
W’s invasion of Iraq, backed by the major¬ 
ity of the population, since the height of the 
anti-Vietnam War movement in 1971. 

Sea-change 

This observation is simple, the lesson is 
profound. The anti-war movement has 
demonstrated that a sea-change is taking 
place at the grassroots of society. 

Like any major political change, the 
shift is part of a global trend. 

At the end of 1999, a new term appeared 
in the mainstream media to describe the 
protests against the World Trade Organisa¬ 
tion in Seattle: “anti-capitalist”. 

Since then, an organised movement has 
given meaning to that label in countries 
around the world. 

At first. New Zealand appeared to be 
an exception. Even today, you couldn’t say 
we’ve witnessed the birth of a mass anti¬ 
capitalist movement here. 

But Socialist Worker has argued that 
despite this, an anti-capitalist mood was 
permeating wider layers of society. 

The factors behind this mood were the 
same as elsewhere, though one step re¬ 
moved; the accumulated experience of 15 
years of neo-liberalism, the emergence of 
a new generation not weighed down by 
defeats of the 1980s - and it’s mostly 
among the young that the mood is found - 
and, crucially, a mass movement that could 
provide a focus and expression for those 
who were starting to question capitalism. 

People here didn’t have a mass anti¬ 
capitalist movement in our back yard. But 
we were inspired by the protests on TV. 

We read Naomi Klein, Noam Chomsky, 
John Pilger, so avidly in fact that their books 
were propelled up the best-seller lists. 
Chomsky’s September 11, for instance, was 
the fifth biggest selling non-fiction book 
in the country early last year. 

Over the last three years, out of sight. 


all this has fed an anti-capitalist mood at 
the grassroots. 

The first clear expression of that mood 
was in Auckland in September 2001, when 
up to 20,000 people marched against GE. 

It wasn’t just the surprising size of the 
protest - the biggest in New Zealand in a 
decade - it was the consciousness as well; 
the chants, the messages on the banners, the 
awareness of the role of multinational cor¬ 
porations and Labour’s servitude to them, 
the ability to see that GE was related to a 
system oppressing people around the world, 
regardless of nation. 

The leaders of the GE free movement 
to this day have failed to connect with the 
anti-capitalist mood that fuelled the protests. 
They continue to talk of beating GE with 
“consumer power”, in order to save “the na¬ 
tion” and its all-important “export markets”. 

As a result the GE free movement not 
only failed to keep the moratorium, it was 
also unable to clearly demonstrate the ex¬ 
istence of the anti-capitalism here or to de¬ 
velop it. 

The anti-war movement demonstrated 
the anti-capitalist mood more clearly, and 
helped to foster it, because the organised 
core was more in tune with the spirit on 
the streets. 

The tens of thousands who marched 
had their suspicions about war and capi¬ 
talism strengthened by strong speakers, 
clear leaflets and vibrant debates. 

The second major lesson of the anti-war 
movement has been to show that the La¬ 
bour government serves the corporations, 
not the people. 

And the service of corporate interests 
means participation in their wars for profit, 
and their inability to stand firm for peace. 

The activist core of the movement was 
fairly clear about this early on, not only in 
PAW, but also those in Global Peace & Jus¬ 
tice Auckland and Peace Action Network 
in Christchurch. But the lessons of the last 
year have strengthened their certainty. 

This view was controversial. On April 
4, Chris Trotter’s weekly column in the 



Unde Sam and a Helen Clark puppet: 
Activists linked war and free trade. 



An anti-capitalist mood is strong among young people, like these Wellington students 
marching to the US embassy. 
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Social Forum Aotearoa 



Helen Clark in Iraq last month, visiting the troops she sent to join the US/British army of occupation. 


► 

Dominion Post asked, “What’s wrong with 
the anti-war movement? Why is it so de¬ 
termined to treat Helen Clark as some 
kind of United States stooge?” 

He answered, “New Zealand’s military 
involvement in Afghanistan conditioned the 
movement to regard Miss Clark and her 
allies as ‘the enemy’. 

“Today, 15 months after the liberation 
of Kabul, everything has changed, and the 
anti-war constituency encompasses two 
thirds of the electorate. 

“This is mostly down to Miss Clark’s pa¬ 
tient enunciation of the multi-lateralist prin¬ 
ciples embodied in the United Nations 
Charter - and her firm refusal to be bullied 
into Mr Bush’s ‘coalition of the willing’. 

“What sticks in the craw of New Zea¬ 
land’s anti-war groups is that the massive 
shift in public opinion had almost nothing 
to do with them. 

“They firmly rejected the idea that Miss 
Clark would put the integrity of the UN 
above a free trade agreement with the US. 

“It is this refusal to acknowledge Miss 
Clark’s crucial role, not only in upholding 
the rights of the Iraqi people but also in 
building opposition to the war within New 
Zealand, that renders our anti-war move¬ 
ment... so politically ineffectual.” 

Seven months on, with New Zealand 
troops in Iraq and Afghanistan, and after 
Clark told parliament the troops “are val¬ 
ued by the United States” and useful in 
promoting a free trade deal, the anti-war 
movement has proved it was right. 

This is not to say Labour Party mem¬ 
bers should be excluded from the move¬ 
ment, and of course hostility to Labour 
supporters would have been a disaster. 

The third major lesson of the anti-war 
movement concerns the role of the trade 
union bureaucracy, the full-time, paid offi¬ 
cials at the top of the union movement. 

This is a lesson that activists in Welling¬ 


ton have learned over the last year. 

The day that Trotter’s column appeared 
in the Dom Post was also the monthly 
drinks of Wellington Council of Trade 
Unions (CTU) officials. 

I wasn’t at that function, but I’ve heard 
an account of what happened. The assem¬ 
bled officials “waved copies of Trotter’s ar¬ 
ticle around” and told each other, “see, I 
told you”. 

They all agreed Trotter was right. All, that 
is, bar one. Mike Williams, Wellington sec¬ 
retary of the Maritime Union, was bailed 
up by one union official after another. 

For hours, they argued. Eventually, he 
was one of the last in the bar as the others 
gave up and went home. 

Don't criticise Labour 

The following Monday, April 7, Helen 
Kelly from the Wellington CTU came to 
the PAW meeting. 

She echoed Trotter. She argued PAW 
should drop its criticism of Labour’s prac¬ 
tical assistance in Bush’s war effort. 

I’m aware of similar stories about CTU 
officials in Auckland. 

I learned only last month that not only is 
Helen Kelly a Labour Party member, like 
many union officials, but she also sits on 
Labour’s national policy council. 

PAW did not tell her to piss off. We did, 
however make our principled position very 
clear and challenged her and the rest of 
the CTU to “get their own act together”. 

We recognised the need to win the sup¬ 
port of union leaders. But the lesson is that 
top level union officials are tied to Labour 
and are therefore, as a group, conservative. 

We learned that to win union backing 
it’s not enough to talk to the leaders at the 
top, but to take the appeals for support out 
to the union members at the bottom. 

The movement internationally shows 
why this lesson is so important. Two of the 


world’s biggest anti-war movements were 
those in Britain and Italy. 

In London two million protested, but 
powerful union leaders withheld support 
and Blair was able to join the invasion. 

Italy’s pro-Bush prime minister is the 
most right-wing in Europe. His govern¬ 
ment includes fascists. He would dearly 
have loved to join the invasion. 

But the Italian anti-war movement won 
the support of the three union federations 
through its mass links with workers. The 
result was a flurry of anti-war stoppages, 
including a general strike. 

The threat of a strike wave which would 
choke off the flow of profits, the lifeblood 
of the system, forced Berlusconi to stay on 
the sidelines. Organised labour can make 
the anti-war movement powerful. 

There are other lessons from the anti¬ 
war movement as well. The movement has 
learned, contrary to what Helen Clark 
would tell us, that just because the UN en¬ 
dorses sanctions, wars, “peace-keeping” 
operations or occupations doesn’t make 
them right. 

The movement has also learned valu¬ 
able lessons in organising - the need to be 
inclusive and broad. 

Time is about up. Some key lessons from 
the anti-war movement are these. Labour’s 
capitulation to Bush is a consequence of 
their commitment to protect the interests 
of New Zealand corporates. 

The movement has shown the need to 
build a left alternative to Labour. At the 
same time the historic mobilisations, and the 
huge public support, demonstrate a grow¬ 
ing anti-capitalist mood at the grassroots. 

This is providing the conditions for a 
Left alternative to grow. This mood exists 
to a greater or lesser extent across the un¬ 
ion movement. Reaching out to workers 
can build the powerful movement to make 
another world possible. 
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The left 


'Labour is not about revolution' 



A range of left-wing groups protested outside the Labour party conference. On Friday 
afternoon, 40 people opposed to the closure of Queen Mary hospital in Hamner Springs 
joined a protest initiated by NUPE (the National Union of Public Employees). 

On Saturday, some of these people joined 100 others in marching to the conference. 
More people joined the protest once it reached the Convention Centre. A strong police 
line kept protesters on the other side of the road. 

The protests were small. It's hard to know how much impact they had on Labour 
Party members or the wider public. Nevertheless, they were significant for two reasons. 

Firstly, the protest highlighted the widespread and growing dissatisfaction with 
the government. Issues raised by protesters included: "NZ troops are aiding the occu¬ 
pation of Iraq and Afghanistan; genetically engineered organisms will be released; 
under-funded hospitals are cutting back; student debt is still growing; tariff cuts sacri¬ 
fice jobs for free trade; the rich are getting richer and the poor, poorer". 

Secondly, the protests united the radical left in Christchurch. Peace Action Network 
(PAN), who initiated the protest, already includes a wide range of activists. Through 
this protest PAN forged closer links with the National Distribution Union, NUPE, GE 
Free Canterbury and other radical and anti-capitalist groups. 


By DAVID COLYER 

“Labour is not about revolution.” These 
words were probably the most accurate 
part of prime minister Helen Clark’s 
speech to the Labour Party conference in 
Christchurch last month. 

It seems unlikely that anyone at the 
conference (or anyone in the country) 
thought that Labour was a revolutionary 
party. So why on earth did Clark make this 
comment? 

Before the conference, the media was 
reporting growing dissatisfaction with the 
government, which many see as arrogant 
and more concerned with the interests of 
business than of ordinary people. 

Reporting on the Council of Trade Un¬ 
ions conference two weeks earlier, political 
columnist Vernon Small noted delegates 
were worried that “Labour is overriding the 
concerns of its traditional constituency for 
the sake of mollifying employers”. 

Clark’s comment about revolution was 
one of the ways she told Labour Party 
members that there’s no realistic alterna¬ 
tive to the conservative approach of her 
government. 

Along with the “there is no alternative” 
message, Clark and finance minister 
Michael Cullen tried to stress how left- 
wing their government was (when com¬ 
pared to National). 

'Progressive government'? 

According to Cullen, Labour is “deliv¬ 
ering progressive government that im¬ 
proves people’s lives. This, of course, is the 
heart of the Labour mission. 

“We exist to change things for the bet¬ 
ter, lift up the downtrodden, give hope to 
the excluded, and strengthen the founda¬ 
tions of family, community, and society. 

“And as we were founded to change 
things for the better. National was created 
to stop us doing it.” 

Clark also had a go at sounding radi¬ 
cal. “Gone are the dead-end economic 
and social policies which saw New Zea¬ 
land in a race to the bottom of the living 
standards ladder, with a few winners at 
the top and a lot of people struggling on 
the margins”, she said. 

Unfortunately, these claims about the 
government’s successes don’t match reality. 

This year, the wealth of the “few win¬ 
ners” (157 individuals, 37 families) on the 
National Business Review “Rich List” rose 
to $18.2 billion, an increase of $3.2 billion 
on 2002 - the highest annual increase ever. 

Meanwhile, “a lot of people” are still 
struggling in extreme poverty. Quoting 
church social agencies, the Christchurch 
Mail reported on December 3 that “Christ¬ 
church families stretched beyond their 
means are having to live in garages, cara¬ 
vans and in over-crowded houses”, because 
“rising rents and electricity prices” were 
more than they could afford. 

For every person forced out of their 


home, thousands more are feeling the 
pinch as they cut back or rack up debt on 
their credit cards to cover the rent and 
power. Extreme inequality is with us, even 
when the economy is booming. 

The most important of the “dead-end 
economic and social policies” of the 1980s 
and 1990s are also still firmly in place. 

As Helen Clark told business leaders 
three years ago, “we have made moderate 
policy corrections in areas like industrial 
relations, but what is of far greater signifi¬ 
cance are those economic fundamentals 
which have not changed. 

“For example: the Reserve Bank Act 
has not changed, the Fiscal Responsibility 
Act has not changed, the government has 
budgeted for good surpluses and will con¬ 
tinue to do so, government spending is ac¬ 
tually decreasing as a proportion of 
GDR and the government is committed to 
promoting open world trade.” 

Labour’s commitment to “free trade” 
means they’ve continued National’s tariff 
cuts, putting jobs at risk. And they’re sign¬ 
ing up to the GATS (General Agreement 
on Trade in Services), which promotes pri¬ 
vatisation of public services. 

Through laws like last year’s Local Gov¬ 
ernment Act, Labour is also promoting a 
new form of privatisation called public 
private partnerships (PPPs). 

These allow corporations to make 


money from running public services which 
are still owned by central government or 
local councils. The first PPPs are likely to 
be toll-roads. 

These are just a few examples of how 
things are not getting any better, and aren’t 
going to get any better, for working peo¬ 
ple under Labour. This brings us back to 
Helen Clark’s point about revolution. 

Since the workers’ movement first 
started electing labour candidates to par¬ 
liament, every left-wing MP and govern¬ 
ment has faced a choice between reform 
or revolution. 

Should they allow themselves to be re¬ 
stricted by parliamentary politics and the 
capitalist economy, even though it was con¬ 
trolled by big business? Or should they try 
and put economic and political control in 
the hands of working people, which would 
mean revolution? 

The Labour Party has always taken the 
first option. It’s their determination to win 
support from the rich “winners” who con¬ 
trol the economy which means they’re so 
reluctant to give anything to workers. 

Making real improvements in the lives 
of working people means breaking with 
the pro-business, anti-worker policies of 
the past and present. 

It means putting real political and eco¬ 
nomic power in the hands of the ordinary 
people. It means revolution. 
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The left 


The Alliance adopts a 
socialist manifesto 


By GRANT BROOKES 

“The Alliance is a broad inclusive party of 
the Left with policies based on socialist 
principles: democracy, equality and social 
ownership.” 

This is the opening statement of a work¬ 
ing manifesto adopted by around 70 party 
delegates at the Alliance national confer¬ 
ence in Wellington last month. 

The Alliance’s decision to openly call 
itself “socialist” for the first time is a wa¬ 
tershed. It’s driven by a new grassroots 
mood that’s spreading around the world, 
seen in the huge anti-war protests this year. 

The decision also raises exciting new 
possibilities - and new questions - for the 
party and for the left in New Zealand. 

Hie new Alliance manifesto is based on 
the manifesto of the Scottish Socialist Party. 
Colin Fox, a Scottish Socialist MP, ended his 
week-long national speaking tour with an 
address to the delegates. 

“This conference is something of a 
crossroads for the Alliance”, he said. 

The Alliance was founded in 1991 
around the New Labour Party, formed when 
the left wing of the Labour Party walked 
out in disgust at “Rogernomics” in 1989. 

But leader Jim Anderton steered the 
Alliance back towards Labour, finally go¬ 
ing into coalition with Helen Clark in 1999. 

Tensions exploded when the Alliance 
caucus voted with Labour to back the US 
invasion of Afghanistan. 

Anderton and others left to form the 
Progressive Party, and the Alliance lost all 
its MPs in last year’s election. 

The new party leader. Matt McCarten, 
told Socialist Worker Monthly Review that 
the people who stayed “are in for the long 
haul, trying to change society. The anti-war 
movement globally and nationally has re¬ 
stored their belief that it’s possible.” 

Mike Treen from Global Peace & Jus¬ 
tice Auckland told the conference, “Peo¬ 


ple are radicalising, mostly young people. 

“Some are influenced by socialist ideas, 
some by anarchist ideas, some the Green 
ecology movement, animal rights and so on. 
But they want to change the world.” 

Outgoing leader Laila Harre contributed 
her experience from the union movement. 
“Four years into a Labour-led government”, 
she said, “workers are getting restless. The 
space for a left party continues to grow.” 

'Campaigning' & 'electoral' 

The new manifesto contains a list of 
statements describing the Alliance. 

The conference voted to make it first 
of all, “a campaigning party that organises 
and fights for its principles and policies 
outside parliament”, and secondly, “an 
electoral party that aims to build support 
for its socialist alternative politics and win 
governmental power”. 

This decision reverses previous priori¬ 
ties. Turning it into reality will be a chal¬ 
lenge for the Alliance. 

Len Richards from the South Auckland 
branch admitted, “A lot of focus will still 
be on elections. The campaigning part is 
something we have to learn.” 

The manifesto also describes the Alli¬ 
ance as “a pluralist party that seeks to unite 
socialists and left social democrats”. 

The socialists include people (like those 
in Socialist Worker) who believe workers 
must take control of society from below if 
we’re to rid the world of capitalism. 

The social democrats, on the other hand, 
think that if enough left wing candidates 
are elected to parliament then the govern¬ 
ment can introduce reforms from above 
to overcome capitalism’s problems. 

Richards says, “Most of the party is left 
of Keynesianism [social democracy]”. 

However, there is a group of 50 mem¬ 
bers (who weren’t at the conference) op¬ 
posed to the new socialist direction. 

The manifesto is designed to give enough 


detail about what to do right now, while 
being sufficiently vague on the bigger ques¬ 
tions, to provide a basis for unity inside the 
party and - longer term - across the left. 

Richards, one of its authors, says, “We 
want to invite other socialists to join. They 
could come and make their contribution.” 

Many workers today have little faith in 
parliament, but as yet see little alternative 
to social democracy. Revolutionaries who 
want to reach them need to work with so¬ 
cial democrats. 

But is uniting in a single party the best 
way, when fundamental debates about re¬ 
form or revolution run through everything? 

For instance, should the Alliance run in 
elections in order to enter government, or 
to help build campaigns outside parliament? 

Should the Alliance back protesters and 
strikers who defy the law, or support the 
legislation passed by parliament? 

Despite guarantees of internal democ¬ 
racy, there is a danger that the need for 
outward party unity could suppress vital 
debates like these. 

Socialist goal 

But the manifesto does contain strong 
commitments to a socialist goal. 

The Alliance, it says, “challenges the 
conventional idea that global capitalism is 
permanent or invincible and advocates a 
socialist alternative for society”. 

And it “will fight to ensure the coun¬ 
try’s resources are collectively owned and 
democratically controlled by the people of 
New Zealand”. 

The Alliance is in transition. This is true 
of individuals and the party as a whole. 

Since Anderton left there are new, 
younger members in Christchurch, Wel¬ 
lington, Palmerston North and elsewhere. 

John Anderson from Wellington is one 
of them. At the conference, he was elected 
onto the Alliance’s ruling body. 

He told Socialist Worker Monthly Re¬ 
view,‘"My experience in the anti-war move¬ 
ment has developed me from social demo¬ 
cratic to socialist politics”. 

“The anti-war movement is also start¬ 
ing to create connections between tradi¬ 
tions and movements that have been pre¬ 
viously unknown or dormant for years.” 

Last century, the Labour Party was born 
out of a massive defeat for the union move¬ 
ment - the crushing of the 1913 general 
strike. From the outset, this steered it to¬ 
wards getting MPs elected and away from 
struggles outside parliament. 

The Alliance today is growing out of 
massive defeat in parliament, and a turn 
towards the unions and mass movements. 

If the party is able to turn its decisions 
into action on the ground, it’s likely to be 
pulled further towards revolution. 



Around 70 party delegates gathered in Wellington at a watershed conference for the Alliance. 
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The left 


'Moving from managing 
capitalism to its overthrow' 




Alliance 

New Zealand 



Matt McCarten (left) was elected party leader and Jill Ovens (right) party president. 


The Alliance conference elected Matt 
McCarten as the new party leader after 
Laila Harre decided to step down. This is a 
shortened version of his acceptance speech: 

‘Last night, singing “Auld Lang Syne”, 
was the first time in 14 years I’d held hands 
with anyone in the Alliance. 

For the first time, the Alliance felt like 
a political family. That was the party we 
set out to build 14 years ago. 

After last year’s conference, we were 
licking our wounds. People needed time 
to grieve after the election defeat. I knew 
it would take another year before we could 
move forward. 

In the last month. I’ve felt a change. Co¬ 
lin has helped to contribute to that. 

The Alliance and the NLP [New Labour 
Party] were extraordinarily successful. But 
it was all about electoralism, getting MPs 
elected for its own sake. The conflicts ulti¬ 
mately destroyed us. 

There’s been some debate about 
whether we need a party leader. I want to 
say I’m not “The Leader”. 

We’re all just servants of the movement. 
My role is to articulate externally what 
we’re about. 

We should co-operate with the Greens. 
I got a call last night from one of the Green 
Party leaders, saying we should talk. 

But we are a party for social justice in¬ 
dependent of others. We will work with our 
fraternal allies as appropriate. 

In 1994, we had the five parties [the 
New Labour Party, Mana Motuhake, the 
Greens, the Democrats and the Liberals]. 

When we got MPs elected, it was a 
divvy-up behind closed doors. The mem¬ 
bers had nothing to do with it. 

In 1996,1 withdrew my nomination from 
the party list. I wanted to take up a role as 
the elected president, because I knew the 
contradictions would eventually come out. 


I’m glad it was Afghanistan that did it. It 
was a litmus issue. Jim [Anderton] said to 
me a number of times,“Do you understand? 

“George Bush says you’re either with 
us or you’re with the terrorists. Are you 
with the Americans or not?” I thought the 
answer was obvious. 

The American empire is the new Holy 
Roman empire, spreading over the world. 
It could be Iran next, or Syria. 

That’s what the future is, unless move¬ 
ments like ours fight to stop it. It can’t be 
fought with guns any more, but with ideas. 

Our society is an unjust society, and it’s 
getting worse. You see it clearly when you 
stand on a picket line or in the movement 
on the streets. 

The Alliance moves away now from be¬ 
ing better at managing capitalism to its 
overthrow. We’ve been elected to the par¬ 


liament of the streets. I prefer it, actually. 

The next period of our time is out on 
the streets, earning the right to represent 
those who struggle. We need to be with 
them, not doing it for them. 

The things we have to deal with include 
who owns our society. That comes down 
to the struggle between classes. 

The electoral agenda is essential for a 
movement like ours. We need to have a dual 
strategy - in elections and on the streets* 

Matt’s speech captured the mood of del¬ 
egates. “I’m glad he came out and said it”, 
said Len Richards from South Auckland. 

“Great, great, fantastic!”, said Tricia 
Hehir from Palmerston North. 

“Matt’s speech reflected the spirit of the 
members”, she told Socialist Worker 
Monthly Review. “It’s like we’ve got a rank 
and filer as a leader.” 


'Unify the left to replace capitalism' 


Jill Ovens was elected party president. In 
her acceptance speech, she said: 

‘Yesterday we declared ourselves a 
broad inclusive party of the left with poli¬ 
cies based on socialist principles. 

We said the biggest impediment to a just 
and equal society is the unrestrained capi¬ 
talist system dominated by multinational 
corporations. 

The other night when Colin spoke in 
Auckland, a Labour supporter asked 
whether the issues he was raising would 
scare off international capital. 

Our leaders have spent the last 20 years 
making New Zealand very, very hospitable 
to international capital. Where has it got us? 

One in three children living in poverty. 
Unsustainable, high levels of personal 


debt. Public utilities, if not in private hands, 
running on corporate lines. 

A Labour government wilfully remov¬ 
ing tariffs that destroys our textile indus¬ 
try. And a minister of labour who tells the 
CTU conference that the purpose of the 
Employment Relations Act is to increase 
business productivity. 

Most people thought she must have 
picked up the wrong speech - the one in¬ 
tended for the Business Roundtable! 

That’s why we are opposed to capital¬ 
ism. But we are not simply anti-capitalist, 
anti-privatisation or anti-war. 

You can say you’re a socialist party. What 
actions are we going to take? We are going 
to build electoral support for socialist poli¬ 
cies, but not to win power for power’s sake. 


To organise and fight for our principles 
outside parliament, working as a united 
front within the peace action network, the 
anti-GE movement and so on. 

To champion the rights of workers and 
build links in solidarity with all those resist¬ 
ing inequality and injustice across the world. 

If we are to engage in the struggle ef¬ 
fectively, our members must participate in 
the self-organisation of the working class. 

We must offer the hand of brotherhood 
and sisterhood to the various socialist 
groups to join in the project. We have to 
work with the Greens and the unions. 

The conditions are right to unify the left 
and turn the growing anti-capitalist move¬ 
ment into a force to replace capitalism with 
a fairer, more equitable society * 
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War & the left in Britain 


New left coalition will challenge Tony Blair 



The atmosphere was electric among the 1,300 people who packed the historic meeting in 
London to launch a new left political force. 


“I am ready to stand on a unity list in next 
year’s elections.” 

That announcement from British MP 
George Galloway brought a crescendo of 
cheering and applause from 1,300 people 
who packed into a historic meeting in cen¬ 
tral London at the end of October. 

Galloway had been expelled from the 
Labour Party a week earlier for his stance 
against the war on Iraq. 

But he and all the speakers at the meet¬ 
ing threw down the gauntlet to Tony Blair, 
signalling their clear determination to set 
up a campaigning electoral alternative to 
Labour. 

Galloway spelled out that such a “unity 
coalition” should be one “which opposes 
the Bush-Blair axis plans for endless war 
and stands against the idea that the only 
way we can run our economy is on the basis 
of exploitation and the bleeding to death 
of our environment”. 

Alongside Galloway on the platform 
were Bob Crow, general secretary of the 
RMT rail union, columnist and activist 
George Monbiot, film-maker Ken Loach, 
chair of Birmingham’s Stop the War Coa¬ 
lition Salma Yaqoob, London firefighters’ 
FBU union treasurer Linda Smith and the 
Socialist Alliance’s John Rees. 

As people filled the hall there was a 
buzz of excitement in the air, a sense 
that it was to be a more than ordinary 
meeting. 

Veterans of left wing movements were 
there, alongside many activists brought 
into politics for the first time through the 
great stop the war movement. 

Students from schools and colleges en¬ 
thusiastically scrambled to find good van¬ 
tage points. 

Also there were trade union delega¬ 
tions - council workers, rail workers, teach¬ 
ers and many more - all hoping the 
evening would answer their hopes. 

Every speaker was listened to in¬ 
tently. At the midpoint of the evening 
the already electric atmosphere flared 
to new heights when a delegation of 
striking postal workers was introduced. 
The surge of applause brought people 
to their feet across the hall. 

By the end of the meeting the feeling 
was clear, with a shared sense that an im¬ 
portant milestone had been reached, that 
the job of building an alternative to La¬ 
bour had taken a real step forward. 

Many details and discussions are yet to 
be had on the road to building such an al¬ 
ternative. 

But as people filed out into the night 
they knew one thing: on 10 June next 
year, when vital local council, European 
and London Assembly elections all take 
place, there will be a united challenge 
to Labour. 

John Rees of the Socialist Alliance ech¬ 
oed what everyone there thought, urging 
people to go back from the meeting and 
“tell people this - the left has got its act 
together”. 


Ken Loach, film-maker 

Mlie crisis of representation has been par¬ 
ticularly apparent since the two million 
march in February against the Iraq war. All 
the energy and ideas that march expressed 
have not been, apart from George Gallo¬ 
way and a few others, heard in parliament 
and in the media. 

That is something we have to deal with. 
The Labour Party has always thought its 
first duty is to ensure employers could 
make a profit. Blair is continuing that tra¬ 
dition of putting employers' interests first. 

Uiey went into the election with the slo¬ 
gan “Labour means business”. Well, it 
surely does. 

We have to pose an alternative - social¬ 
ism. We don’t want to reclaim Labour. We 


The Green Party has won support from peo¬ 
ple looking for a radical alternative to the three 
main parties - Labour, the Conservatives and 
the Liberal Democrats. 

But an official press release from the Green 
Party was very hostile to the appeal for a 
united left challenge to Labour. 

Elaine Graham-Leigh, a leading party 
member in London, stood for the Greens at 
the last general election. She was on the party 
list for next year's European elections. 

She wrote to Socialist Worker saying, "The 
unity coalition proposed by George Galloway 
and others is a call to everyone on the left to 
stand together in solidarity. 

"It's a recognition that we can only op¬ 
pose the racist and imperialist 'war on terror' 
by putting aside party differences. Unfortu¬ 
nately, not all parties see it this way. 


need to start afresh. 

I got the sense on that two million 
march there was a consensus against war 
and for whole left agenda. It’s our job to 
find a way of bringing these forces to¬ 
gether.* 

George Monbiot, 
campaigning journalist 

*Iain Duncan Smith [the Tory party leader] 
puts me in mind of the red squirrel which 
occupied until recently an ecological niche. 
It had the British countryside and suburbs 
and there was no shortage of nuts for it to 
associate with. 

Now an invasive species has moved into 

► 


"The Green Party is apparently too wor¬ 
ried about the effect on its electoral position 
to consider working with the coalition. 

"I've resigned my Green Party membership 
and my place on the Greens' London list for 
the European elections in 2004 and joined the 
Socialist Alliance. 

"I didn't feel I could campaign against an 
anti-war coalition, but I hope the friends I've 
left behind in the Green Party will be able to 
turn it around and bring it into the coalition. 

"We can't change the world if we are di¬ 
vided. We are only strong if we join together." 

The chair of Sheffield Greens has also writ¬ 
ten to the national leadership criticising their 
hostile response. He pointed out that on the 
ground the Greens have worked closely with 
socialists and those on the left over the war on 
Iraq, refugees and environmental questions. 


Why I left the Greens for new coalition 
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its territory and driven it to the very mar¬ 
gins of the political habitat. It does every¬ 
thing the red squirrel can do, but it does it 
rather better. It’s clever, more adaptable 
and seems to be more aggressive. 

Unfortunately the grey squirrel, which 
is a large aggressive rodent, is not just a 
problem for the Tory party - it’s one for us 
too. 

This is the Labour Party that we used 
to turn to when wanted to see some oppo¬ 
sition to imperial wars of aggression, ero¬ 
sion of labour standards, creeping privati¬ 
sation of public services, persecution of 
asylum seekers. 

Now they are doing this. On the right 
you have two parties striving to get into 
the same niche, the Tories and New La¬ 
bour. On the left it is wide open.’ 

John Rees, Socialist Alliance 

‘We will continue to work with everybody 
who built the anti-war movement - those 
inside the Labour Party, Green Party, what¬ 
ever organisation or none. 

Where did that great mass movement 
come from? Look at the international 


movement of protest and the sea change 
in the trade union movement that has 
elected left wing leaders. 

It stems from the decades-long hurt 
among working people who have seen the 
things their parents took for granted be¬ 
ing taken away from them. 

It’s time the left got its act together. We 
have to say we represent millions in this 
society and we will not let the hope that was 
there when we kicked the Tories out run into 
the sand of a Liberal revival or, worse, the 
revival of fascism in this country. 

We are not turning our back on Labour 
supporters. There are millions of them, and 
we want now to say to them we are going 
to build an alternative but we want your 
support. 

They opposed the war like we did. They 
can’t stand privatisers any more than we 
can. We have to win them to the idea that 
we can now begin to build both mass 
movements and a political alternative. 

Go back to the business of talking to 
people around you. Say the left is getting 
itself together. We have an alternative to 
the crushing project of neo-liberalism and 
war.’ 


Bob Crow, secretary of the 
RMT rail workers’ union 

‘The discussion that took place in my un¬ 
ion 107 years ago is almost identical to the 
discussion we are having today. 

People said we need a Labour Repre¬ 
sentation Group because we are not be¬ 
ing represented properly in parliament. 

Others said we need to stay with the 
Liberal Federation and work within it, and 
people who want to set up a Labour party 
are splitters. I have heard people in the 
Labour Party say stay inside, reclaim the 
party. Tell me, how do you do it? There has 
been a scorched earth policy on democ¬ 
racy in the Labour Party. 

Why should we support just any Labour 
MP after what we have gone through on 
the national rail network and privatisa¬ 
tion? Labour should be thoroughly 
ashamed of themselves. 

If MPs in Scotland can’t support our 
points that’s up to them. But we’re going 
to back the Scottish Socialist Party mem¬ 
bers that are going to back the RMT. We 
support those people who support us. I 
won’t pay for my own assassin.’ 


300,000 march against Bush state visit 



The symbolic toppling of George Bush in Trafalgar Square was 
reported around the world. The Arab nationalist daily Al-Quds Al- 
Arabi said Saddam Hussein's statue in Baghdad was torn down 
under the protection of US tanks, "whereas the statute of Bush fell 
at the hands of demonstrators who came to express their views in 
a democratic manner". 


By KEVIN OVENDEN 

The largest weekday demon¬ 
stration anyone can remember 
showed the scale of the oppo¬ 
sition to Tony Blair's love-in 
with George Bush last month. 

On November 20, 300,000 
people marched through central 
London, eclipsing Bush’s at¬ 
tempt to use his visit to Britain 
as a gigantic photo opportunity. 

They came from schools and 
colleges or got out of work for 
the day to descend on the capi¬ 
tal from all areas of Britain. 

“We have succeeded in con¬ 
fining Bush to house arrest in 
Buckingham Palace”, Lindsey 
German from the Stop the War 
Coalition told cheering crowds 
in Trafalgar Square. And it felt 
like that, too. 

Three quarters of the cen¬ 
tral zone of the city ground to 
a halt as the demonstration 
threaded its way from the heart 
of the university area across 
two bridges, past parliament, 
down Whitehall and into Tra¬ 
falgar Square. 

In the US the police set up 
sinister “free speech zones” 
wherever Bush visits. Protest¬ 
ers are hemmed into the zones, 
out of sight of the presidential 
entourage. 

The White House put pres¬ 
sure on the London police to do 
something similar. But the Stop 
the War Coalition defiantly in¬ 


sisted on the right to march. 

The result was that it was 
Bush who was left in his own 
bubble of unreality as he was 
sped between Buckingham Pal¬ 
ace, 10 Downing Street and the 
US ambassador’s residence. 

“All these police in Lon¬ 
don”, anti-war MP George 
Galloway told the demonstra¬ 
tion. “And still they’ve not been 
able to arrest a war criminal. 


even though two of them are 
here right under their noses!” 

The pro-war rabble in the 
press was reduced to attacking 
people for demonstrating on the 
day two bombs went off in Tur¬ 
key. The answer to that came 
from demonstrators themselves. 

As people heard about the 
bombings they immediately 
understood that it’s British 
support for US imperialist poli¬ 


cies in the Middle East and 
across the globe that is making 
Britain a target. 

In Turkey, the main trade 
union federations and profes¬ 
sional associations called pro¬ 
test demonstrations for the fol¬ 
lowing Saturday. 

Turkish media wanted to 
divert people’s anger into sup¬ 
port for Bush and for the Turk¬ 
ish generals’ desire to inter¬ 
vene in Iraq. 

“But the London demon¬ 
stration was widely covered”, 
said socialists in Turkey. “The 
image of the pulling down of 
the Bush statue was shown on 
many channels. 

“The effect of the London 
demo and the previous inter¬ 
national anti-war, anti-occupa¬ 
tion actions was to undermine 
the propaganda for Bush’s war 
against terrorism. 

“The organisers had called 
for silent marches, but the great 
majority of those taking part 
ignored that call and were 
shouting slogans blaming Bush, 
Blair and Sharon for the esca¬ 
lation of violence. 

“We saw on TV the village 
funeral of a young married 
couple who worked as clean¬ 
ers in the British consulate and 
died together in the bombing. 

“Crying relatives shouted at 
reporters, ‘Bin Laden, Min 
Laden, that’s all a story - the 
Americans are to blame!”’ 
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What's Lenin got to do 
with our struggles today? 


This article is based on a talk, "Lenin: 
strategy and tactics for the movement", 
given by PANOS GARGANAS at the 
Marxism 2003 event in London in July. The 
week-long event, organised by the 
British Socialist Workers Party, attracted 
4,000 people. 

Strategies and tactics sometimes seem 
like dirty words to young activists get¬ 
ting involved in the movement today. 

They see tactics as something used to 
fool people. People say, why can’t we 
just confront our enemies head on? 

But the new movement, born at Seat¬ 
tle in 1999, has already had to face tac¬ 
tical questions. 

For example, what did the movement 
do after police shot anti-capitalist protest¬ 
ers in Sweden or after September 11? 

We cannot avoid the question of 
strategy and tactics. One of the best 
sources to throw light on these discus¬ 
sions is someone who was a leading 
player in one of the greatest movements 
ever seen, Lenin. 

Lenin was a leading figure in the 
movement at the beginning of the 20th 
century which aimed at overthrowing 
capitalism, not just in Russia but across 
the whole world. 

What does Lenin have to say about 
strategy and tactics? 

During the height of the Russian 
Revolution in the summer of 1917 Lenin 
took time off to write a pamphlet, State 
and Revolution. 

It is a statement on the strategy of 
the movement and how we can confront 


and change capitalism. 

He addresses those who argued that 
capitalism can be changed in a piece¬ 
meal way. Lenin says we have to con¬ 
front capitalism at a political, not just 
an economic, level. 

The central idea of State and Revolu¬ 
tion is that a movement aimed at over¬ 
throwing capitalism must remove the 
state from the hands of the ruling class, 
dismantle it completely and replace it 
with a workers’ state. 

This strategy has been contested 
many times. People ask why we have to 
have a political movement orientated to 
workers’ power. 

Lenin argues that whenever the 
movement begins to force change in the 
system it also begins to come into con¬ 
frontation with the forces of the state. 

The state will use the police, and if 
the police fail it will use the army, and it 
will use the media to create hysteria 
against the movement. 

Even if any group successfully took 
control of one factory or town, they 
would then have to deal with the ruling 
class using the state to intervene against 
them. 

Overthrow 

Lenin argues for the movement to be 
turned into a political movement that 
confronts and disarms the state and es¬ 
tablishes a workers’ state. This will then 
create the possibility for all other 
changes to go forward. 

If the strategy of the movement is to 
concentrate forces on confronting and 


overthrowing the state and establishing 
a workers’ state, that gives an orienta¬ 
tion to the kind of tactics used. 

Lenin was a theorist of the strategy of 
the movement in State and Revolution. He 
was also a tactician of the movement. 

He tried to sum up the tactical ideas 
that flowed from his strategy in another 
little book. Left Wing Communism: An 
Infantile Disorder. 

He wrote this book a few years after 
State and Revolution , when the Russian 
Revolution was followed by a whole 
wave of revolutions across Europe. 

Lenin tried to sum up the Russian ex¬ 
perience to help revolutionaries who 
were dealing with the problems of lead¬ 
ing movements in their countries. 

He said there were two traditions on 
tactics in the movement at the beginning 
of the 20th century. 

One was the French tradition, the 
tradition of the barricades. This flowed 
from the class struggle in France that 
had peaked on many occasions, such as 
in the 1871 Paris Commune. 

The other major tradition was the 
German tradition. In Germany there 
had not been the kind of upheavals that 
had characterised French society during 
the 19th and early 20th century. In Ger¬ 
many the tradition of building the move¬ 
ment was through the ballot box and 
using elections. 

There was also a tradition of creat¬ 
ing a network of working class newspa¬ 
pers, which opened up the possibility of 
a huge working class movement in Ger- 

► 



"Contra L'Europa del Capital i la Guerra": 500,000 people march in Barcelona "against a Europe of capital and war" in March 2002 - just 
one of the massive mobilisations around the world in the last year and a half. 
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In 1917, as World War One was raging, Lenin's Bolshevik party mobilised Russian workers 
and peasants to successfully rise up against capital and war and take power. 


► 

many. Lenin goes beyond the idea of 
counter-posing the two tactics, the bar¬ 
ricades and the ballot box. 

He argued the Russian experience was 
one of using, at different times, both the 
French tactic and the German tactic. 

In 1905, during the first Russian 
Revolution, the Russian revolutionaries 
had to confront the question of how you 
organise not just strikes, but mass dem¬ 
onstrations, barricades and uprisings. 

After the defeat of the 1905 revolu¬ 
tion they had to go back to using votes 
for the restricted parliament, the Tsar¬ 
ist Duma, and building networks 
through the distribution of the revolu¬ 
tionary newspaper. 

Flexible 

Lenin argues that revolutionaries who 
want to advance the movement have to 
be flexible in their tactics. 

This is very important because even 
at the peak of the Russian Revolution, 
revolutionaries had to make rapid 
changes and turns in just a few months. 

For example, in April 1917 Lenin ar¬ 
gued for a break with the reformist idea 
of establishing a provisional govern¬ 
ment. 

This was during the first wave of the 
revolution when Tsarism collapsed. 
Workers established dual power, 
whereby there were workers’ councils 
on the one hand and a provisional gov¬ 
ernment using the existing state institu¬ 
tions on the other. 

In the middle of the revolution Lenin 
argued for meetings and conferences for 
revolutionaries to clarify their ideas. He 
wanted to concentrate on new forms of 
democracy being thrown up by the rank 


and file.That meant winning workers to 
the idea of all power to the soviets. 

But the second phase of the revolu¬ 
tion threw up another contradiction. In 
August 1917 there was an attempt by the 
generals to carry out a Tsarist coup. 
They threatened the revolution with a 
bloodbath. 

Lenin argued for a united front with 
reformists against the generals, and 
revolutionaries and reformists worked 
together to block the military coup. 

This was a tactic to build unity against 
the threat of dictatorship. And it was 
central to winning a majority of Russian 
workers to the idea of revolution and 
workers’ power. 

This unity against the coup opened 
the way for the victory of the revolution 
in October 1917. Lenin’s legacy outlines 
the broad ideas of workers’ revolution 
and workers’ democracy and, within this 
broad strategy, the flexible twists and 
turns needed at different moments. 

We are not in the middle of a revolu¬ 
tion today. But we are in a growing 
movement. 

In February we organised millions on 
demonstrations. Compared to that, sim¬ 
pler tasks like building networks around 
a paper like Socialist Worker may seem 
humble. But we have to know how to 
combine tactics. 

From the anti-war movement, we 
know we are good activists. But we 
should also spend time reading Lenin. 

State and Revolution , $6.00. Left Wing 
Communism: An Infantile Disorder, 
$6.00. Prices include postage. Available 
from P.O. Box 13-685, Auckland or from 
Socialist Worker Monthly Review sellers. 


Revolutionary history 

Lenin in his own words 

'Everyone can 
learn to govern' 

"We demand an immediate break 
with the prejudiced view that only 
the rich, or officials chosen from 
rich families, are capable of admin¬ 
istering the state, of performing the 
ordinary, everyday work of adminis¬ 
tration. 

"We demand that training in the 
work of state administration be 
conducted by class-conscious 
workers and soldiers and that this 
training be begun at once, ie, that a 
beginning be made at once in 
training all the working people, all 
the poor, for this work." 

★ From Can the Bolsheviks Retain 
State Power? 

"Under socialism, all will take part 
in the work of government in turn 
and will soon become accustomed 
to no one governing... Socialism will 
raise the masses to a new life, will 
create conditions for the majority of 
the population that will enable 
everybody, without exception to 
perform 'state functions' and this 
will lead to the complete withering 
away of the state in general." 

★ From State and Revolution 

Imperialist war to 
the class war 

"The war has undoubtedly created 
a most acute crisis and has increased 
the distress of the masses to an 
incredible degree. 

"The reactionary character of this 
war, and the shameless lies told by 
the bourgeoisie of all countries in 
covering up their predatory aims 
with 'national' ideology, are 
inevitably creating, on the basis of 
an objectively revolutionary situa¬ 
tion, revolutionary moods among 
the masses. 

"It is our duty to help the masses 
to become conscious of these moods, 
to deepen and formulate them. 

"This task is correctly expressed 
only by the slogan: convert the 
imperialist war into civil war." 

★ From Socialism and War 

Work in all areas 
for socialism 

"We do not and cannot know which 
spark - of the innumerable sparks 
that are flying around in all coun¬ 
tries as a result of the economic and 
political world crisis - will kindle the 
conflagration, and we must set to 
work to 'stir' up all and sundry, even 
the oldest, mustiest and seemingly 
hopeless spheres." 

★ From Left Wing Communism: 

An Infantile Disorder 
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Taking sides in slump and war 



Long Journey to the Border: A Life of 

John Mulgan 

By Vincent O'Sullivan 

Penguin Books, November 2003. $49.95 

Reviewed by DEAN PARKER* 

The legend of John Mulgan begins in 
April. 1932. 

At the beginning of that year he had 
written, in his first editorial as editor of 
the Auckland University Students’ As¬ 
sociation paper Craccum, that for too 
long the country had been living beyond 
its means and now was the ideal oppor¬ 
tunity to show the world how to go 
about tightening one’s belt. 

In fact some couldn’t tighten their 
belts as they’d already boiled and eaten 
them. 



John Mulgan with communist partisans 
in Greece, 1944. 


“You could rot in Freeman’s Bay & 
they’d never smell you in Remuera’’, wrote 
poet and communist R.A.K. Mason. 

But then, on the night of April 14,1932, 
rioters from a huge march of hungry, un¬ 
employed Aucklanders, set about pillaging 
Queen Street from top to bottom. 

The city reeled and John Mulgan’s in¬ 
stinctive class reaction was to sign up as 
a police special. The next time the mob 
assembled, on a Friday night in Kara- 
ngahape Road, Mulgan was ready to do 
his bit. 

And it was here, as girls from the 
Newton factories nearby hurled rocks 
and insults at the police and specials and 
as Mulgan watched a young woman 
cowering back from a baton attack, that 
he was asked by an unemployed 
ANZAC from the Great War, “Are you 
proud of this?” 

From then on his sympathies were 
with the left though they varied in in¬ 
tensity and focus. 

Radicalism 

At Oxford in the mid-1930s he coolly 
observed - in one of the many letters 
that detail and colour this excellent, 
detailed and elegant biography - “Peo¬ 
ple can afford to have theories when 
they are living in the most comfortable 
conditions”. 

He saw the Soviet Union as a mix¬ 
ture of the “drab and fraudulent” and 
“hope and progress”. 

He had hopes for the new Labour 
government in New Zealand, but grew 
disillusioned. 

In 1938 he finished writing his only 
novel, Man Alone. The critic Karl Stead 
has called it “an essentially Marxist 
analysis of the period of New Zealand 
history from 1919 to 1932”. It remains a 
riveting read. 

In 1938 he edited Poems of Freedom 
for the communist publisher Victor Gol- 
lancz. 

His preface attacked the British gov¬ 
ernment over its refusal to aid the Span¬ 
ish Republicans who were fighting gen¬ 
eral Franco’s fascist army and mock¬ 
ingly noted “class is thicker than blood”. 

This was probably the high-water 
mark of Mulgan’s radicalism. 

There’s no mention in O’Sullivan’s 
biography of Mulgan’s reaction to the 
next year’s Hitler-Stalin pact, but it fin¬ 
ished off the attraction of the Stalinist 
Communist Party for many of the intel¬ 
lectual left. 

By 1940 it was war and Mulgan was 
in the British army and happy. Life was 
simple and all perplexities lifted. 

He volunteered for Special Opera¬ 
tions and was dropped into occupied 
Greece. 

He moulded a successful force of 
saboteurs but then found the more suc¬ 
cessful he was, the greater were the Ger¬ 


man reprisals on Greek villages. 

Eyewitness accounts say he began 
taking suicidal risks. 

When liberation came in late 1944, 
his army superiors recommended he be 
immediately semi-retired. A contempo¬ 
rary photo shows a haggard, washed-out 
face. 

Throughout the war he had been 
writing to his wife. He had married in 
1937, a young English woman, Gabrielle 
Wanklyn. Mulgan had insisted his wife 
and infant son flee Europe for New Zea¬ 
land. 

This is perhaps the most fascinating 
part of O’Sullivan's biography. 

What happens to a couple separated 
by war? The soldier’s okay, he’s on a per¬ 
manent pig-hunt - the kiwi bloke’s 
dream. What happens to the wife? 

In Gabrielle Wanklyn’s case, she is 
acutely lonely. She gropes for reassur¬ 
ances. And she doesn’t get them. Mul¬ 
gan’s letters to her can be caring, but 
also priggish and evasive. 

At the end of 1944, on leave in Cairo, 
Mulgan accepted a request to return to 
Greece in January to assist with war 
reparations. It was a Greece to which 
war had remorselessly returned. 

British empire 

Following the German withdrawal in 
November, 1944, British forces had 
taken control of Athens from the com¬ 
munist partisans. 

Churchill intended re-establishing 
Britain’s empire and restoring its role 
in Greek affairs. 

He had met with Stalin and agreed 
to spheres of influence in the Balkans - 
Britain would resume hegemony in the 
Mediterranean and the Soviet Union 
would have the Rumania oilfields. 

By the time Mulgan arrived, 15,000 
prisoners had been taken by the Brit¬ 
ish. The Greek communists responded 
by taking thousand of hostages. 

Mulgan was opposed to the British 
occupation of Greece, but he was just 
as opposed to the cynicism and terror 
exercised by Moscow and the Greek 
Stalinists. 

In April he returned to Cairo, took a 
room in a hotel and took his own life 
with an overdose of morphine from his 
medical kit. He was 33. 

Vince O’Sullivan finds a pattern in 
Mulgan’s life, laughter then brooding, an 
“immersion in company, then the need 
to spend time alone”. 

In fact, it’s probably a pattern com¬ 
mon to us all. It’s just that Mulgan, un¬ 
able to make up his mind about the com¬ 
pany he kept, finally chose an irrevers¬ 
ible time alone. 

* This is a shortened version of an article 
appearing in the forthcoming Political 
Review. 
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GE free movement 
needs a new strategy 


The following is my reply of 13th 
November to a statement sent to me by 
a Greenpeace worker, Nick Young. 

Nick's statement calls for a "People's 
Moratorium", following the failure of the 
campaign to halt the lifting of the 
government's moratorium on GMO 
release. I have not had a response from 
Greenpeace. 

Yes, it’s an interesting situation. Tens of 
thousands of people march around New 
Zealand against GE crop releases and 
Labour choose to blithely ignore them. 

It would seem that no amount of 
demonstrations, marches, petitions or 
tent embassies are going to shift Helen 
Clark and her big business backers from 
the path of genetic pollution, ready-or- 
not. 

I think a new strategy is needed, one 
with a track record of success. 

In 1984 the then National govern¬ 
ment was coming under huge pressure 
to impose a ban on nuclear ship visits 
and radioactive proliferation in general. 

Up until just before the ’84 election 
the Labour Party with its new leader 
David Lange had been opposed to en¬ 
dorsing such a ban. 

At this point the anti-nuclear move¬ 
ment succeeded in getting the maritime 
unions to impose a ban on the handling 
of nuclear ships. 

With the election looming Lange was 
forced to come out in favour of this ban. 


A National Party member (Lran Wilde?) 
crossed the floor to vote with Labour 
on this issue prompting Rob Muldoon 
to call an early election. 

He was of course trounced and so be¬ 
gan the terror of Rogernomics as New 
Zealand was converted from a state 
capitalism economy to the market capi¬ 
talism model of user pays, student loans 
etc that we all know and loathe today. 

The defense of the anti-nuclear 
policy was used as a bargaining chip/fig 
leaf by the new right to window-dress 
the destruction of New Zealand society. 

I remember successive Labour Party 
conferences in the ’80s where the lead¬ 
ership trumpeted “Nuclear Tree NZ” at 
the same time as stage-managing the 
suppression of remits protesting the 
destruction of jobs, free education, low 
cost housing, the rationing of hospital 
services, etc, etc. 

Popular support 

Despite this bloody history, succes¬ 
sive right-wing National and Labour 
governments have been unable to shift 
the anti-nuke policy. 

The current furore in Wellington re¬ 
garding the removal of the “Welcome to 
Nuclear Tree Wellington” sign at the air¬ 
port is an indication of how deep the 
popular support for the nuclear free 
policy still is. 

There are some basic facts regarding 
the proposed GM economy that I think 


the anti-GE movement needs to revisit: 

1) If workers refuse to plant GM 
crops there will be no GE economy. 

2) If workers refuse to harvest and 
process GM crops there will be no GE 
economy. 

3) If workers refuse to transport GM 
crops there will be no GE economy. 

The key issue is to get the unions to 
adopt policies opposing the release and 
use of this technology. 

I have raised this with small organic 
farmers before, but they can’t seem to 
be able to get over their class roots as 
small capitalists to grasp the bigger pic¬ 
ture. 

Failed politics 

The anti-GE movement has been 
characterised up till now by the failed 
politics of its leadership. 

There are tens of thousands of peo¬ 
ple willing to march on the streets de¬ 
manding that something be done to stop 
this dangerous technology from being 
released. 

Most of these people are urban work¬ 
ers. A proportion of these will be union 
members. 

Yet the current leadership of the anti- 
GE movement seems incapable or un¬ 
willing to mobilise these people into 
further large-scale action nationally. 

It seems that up till now the massive 
marches have been used by the Greens 
as a bargaining chip in attempted back¬ 
room deals with Labour, which as his¬ 
tory has shown has completely failed as 
a method to stop GMO release. 

Also these marches have been far too 
few in number, and there has been no 
attempt to use these huge gatherings to 
organise further mass action. 

Take last month’s huge national mo¬ 
bilisation. “Where to from here?” was 
the question on most people’s lips in the 
rally at Myers Park. 

The reply from the organisers of the 
demo was “go home”! 

Much as I laughed when I saw Helen 
Clark’s office repainted in last Satur¬ 
day’s Herald (“A Substantially Equiva¬ 
lent National Party Leader”!), it is a re¬ 
turn to small scale stunts that don’t en¬ 
gage with the majority and strength of 
those opposed to GMO release. 

People can certainly take individual 
actions expressing their opposition to 
GMO release. 

However it’s when they come to¬ 
gether in large numbers, and especially 
when they come together in their unions 
as workers to oppose this dangerous and 

► 



These Aucklanders were among the 40,000 people around the country who protested 
against GE on October 11. 
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untested technology that change can be 
forced on Helen Clark and her bosses’ 
government. 

In Socialist Worker we are currently 
participating in a movement to remove 
the 10 ARC councillors who have im¬ 
posed astronomical rate rises on the re¬ 
gion in the name of public transport. 

But as Sandra Coney has shown with 
her own rates demand, 5/7 of this in¬ 
crease is actually a gigantic transfer of 
wealth to the business greedies. 

For every dollar that household rates 
have increased, 71.4 cents is going 
straight back to the pockets of the 
wealthiest people in Auckland. 

This movement - the Residents Ac¬ 
tion Movement (RAM) l http://www.r-a- 
m.150m.com ! has as one of its policies 
in its draft manifesto: 

Poems 


nice meeting you 

eyes of circles, rimmed 

with faint tears, 

as you told us of Bougainville 

& the struggle of your people. 

copper exposed to air 

by machinery not your own, 

tarnishing your land. 

but you (& we) are scrapping 

at the lies told, 

which was why we talked. 

noticing more about you, 

your face, it sheltered experience 

I could only imagine, 

& beautiful for certain. 

I must admit I fantasised another 
life, 

your exuberance (I couldn’t help it) 
pulsed through me too. 




Helen Clark's electorate office, repainted. 


“Under RAM, the ARC will promote 
a GE-free environment. RAM will cam¬ 
paign to keep GE in the lab, where it 


may provide medical benefits without 
creating a danger to our food chain and 
the environment.” 

RAM currently has around 1000+ 
members, with more joining every day. 
According to ARC figures released un¬ 
der the Official Information Act there 
are 100,000 rates defaulters - the most 
powerful concerted act of civil disobe¬ 
dience for some time. 

Perhaps Greenpeace could add RAM 
to its list of groups opposed to GE. Or 
even add a link to the RAM website. 

Should RAM be successful at next 
October’s elections it will be declaring 
Auckland a GE-Free Zone, which is also 
in line with what Nick Young is calling 
on individuals and groups to do so. 

Peter de Waal 
AUCKLAND 


Israeli soldier! 

Israeli soldier! 

what goes through your mind? 
a child, wide eyed with fear & anger, 
crouched, running on the dusty 
streets, 

past the ruined homes of friends, 
bending to pick up a stone — 
no, that one was too big, 
another fits inside the palm, 
you see this through your sights 
& you aim for the head. 

the maoh 

an order 

vibrates spontaneously 

through the crowd; 

the city buildings 

funnel us onto the street. 

slowly at first, 

then with decisive strides. 

arms & legs, torsos & heads, 

each its own, 

like trees in the bush 

are unique, 

but seen together, 

the pleasure of nearness & 

depth, enveloping 

& expanding 

like warm breath. 

I—§•<-1 

| Poems by Vaughan Gunson, | 

| taken from his new collec- i 
, tion falling away from , 
blue. 

I Available for $20 from Oc- I 
I cupy Press, P.0 Box 4441, | 

| Kamo, Whangarei. j 

| Send this coupon with your i 
. order and half the cover . 
price will go to Socialist 

I Worker. 1 
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Foreign Hands 

They say six per cent of New Zealand land 
Is held today in foreign hands 
I don't know where they got that figure 
I know that the foreign holding's bigger 
Coast to coast and tree to tree most of the 
land that I can see 

Is firmly in hands that are foreign to me. 

The hands that tick National, United or ACT 
The finger that points out the man to be 
sacked 

The hand putting up the No Trespassing sign 
They're just some of the hands that are 
foreign to mine 

The hand that can write any size of a cheque 
For a car or boat or extension or deck 
That same hand that won't pass across 
union pay 

That's as foreign a hand as I've seen any day 

The glittering finger that crooks for 
champagne 

The hand grabbing hard out for capital gain 
The hand on the wheel driving scabs through 
the line 

They're hands that will always be foreign to 
mine 

The finger the magistrate wags at the dock 
From a hand less unbending than on the court 
clock 

The thumbs that we're under, the palms that 
they grease 

I can't think of hands much more foreign than 
these 

Then there's hands that are warm, that give 
out their last cent 

To a mate who's been sacked or behind with 
the rent 

Some of those hands are not kiwi designed 
But all are the hands I want joined on to mine. 

Don Franks 
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Contact the 
socialists near you 


Socialist Worker info 


★ NORTHLAND 


Phone: Vaughan (09) 433 8897 
Email: vaughang@ihug.co.nz 


★ AUCKLAND 


Meets 7.30pm every Tuesday at the 
Trade Union Centre, 147 Great North 
Rd, Grey Lynn. Transport available. 

Phone: Len 634 3984 
Email: gcm@actrix.gen.nz 


★ HAMILTON 


Phone: Anna 847 6303 

Email: queenoffrankton@hotmail.com 


★TAURANGA 


Phone: Tony 544 1859 
Email: hatosnell@hotmail.com 


★ ROTORUA 


Phone: Bernie 345 9853 
Email: bernieh@clear.net.nz 


★ WELLINGTON 


Meets 7.00pm on Thursdays (except 
first Thursday of the month) in Room 2, 
Crossways (upstairs - use back/ side 
entrance), Elizabeth St, Mt Victoria. 

Phone: Grant 566 8538 
Fax: (04) 566 8532 

Email: grant_brookes@paradise.net.nz 
Write: PO Box 36-106 Moera, Lower Hutt 


★ GREYMOUTH 


Phone: Kyle (03) 762 6055 
Email: kyle_webster@hotmail.com 


★ CHRISTCHURCH 


Phone: Don 385 5268 
Email: dwa@netaccess.co.nz 


★ TIMARU 


Phone: Vaughan 686 6498 


★ NATIONAL OFFICE 


Socialist Worker members elsewhere in 
Aotearoa and our sister organisations 
overseas can be contacted through 
Socialist Worker's national office. 

Phone: (09) 634 3984 

Fax: (09) 634 3936 

Write: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 

Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 


Socialist Worker A 

WHERE WE STAND B 


SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploita¬ 
tion which generates inequality, crisis 
and war. Although workers create 
society’s wealth, it is controlled by the 
ruling class for its own selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when 
the working class takes control of 
social wealth and democratically plans 
its production and distribution to meet 
human needs, not private profits. This 
will eliminate all class divisions in 
society. 

Stalinist countries such as China 
and Cuba, just like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, have 
nothing to do with socialism. They are 
state capitalist. We support the 
struggles of workers against every 
dictatorial Stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT 
REFORMISM 

The present system cannot be 
reformed to end exploitation and 
oppression, contrary to what Green, 
Labour and union leaders claim. It 
must be overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, army, police 
and judiciary protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot be taken over 
and used by the working class. 

To pave the way to socialism the 
working class needs a new kind of 
state—a democratic workers’ state 
based on workers’ councils and 
workers’ militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country are 
exploited by capitalism, so the struggle 
for socialism is global. 

We campaign for solidarity with 
workers in other countries. We fight 
racism and imperialism. We oppose all 
immigration controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation struggles. 


We are internationalists because 
socialism depends on spreading 
working class revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM 
OPPRESSION 

We fight for democratic rights. We 
oppose the oppression of women, 
Maori, Pacific Peoples, immigrants 
and refugees, lesbians and gays. 

All forms of oppression are used to 
divide the working class. 

We support the right of all op¬ 
pressed groups to organise for their 
own defence. Their liberation is 
essential to socialist revolution and 
impossible without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori 
self determination. 

The government’s approach to 
Treaty claims has benefited a Maori 
elite while doing little for working class 
Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will only 
become a reality with the establish¬ 
ment of a workers’ state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the most 
militant sections of the working class 
have to be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist party. 

We are in the early stages of 
building such a party through involve¬ 
ment in the day-to-day struggles of 
workers and the oppressed. 

Socialist Worker must grow in size 
and influence to provide leadership in 
the struggle for working class self¬ 
emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions 
with a rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to 
fight for socialism, then join us. 


I-1 

| Want to fight for a better world? Join Socialist Worker | 

I O I want to help distribute Socialist Worker leaflets 1 

i I 11 want to join Socialist Worker ^ 

I I 

I NAME.PHONE. I 


Socialist Worker 

Monthly Review 

is on the internet 

http://au.geocities.com/swo_nz/ 


I ADDRESS. I 

I I 

| EMAIL. j 

I Post to Socialist Worker, PO Box 13-685 Auckland I 
I or. Phone (09) 634 3983 or. Email: socialist-worker@pl.net I 
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Industrial Action A regular column by DON FRANKS 


Red Christmas 


Every little kid knows the deal - be good all year and the 
guy in the red suit will have something nice for you in his 
sack at Christmas time. 

Winston Peters wasn’t good and for him, the sack was 
empty. In Winston Peters’ case, the man in red was postie 
Thomas Shadbolt, Postal Workers Association delegate at a 
small Auckland branch. 

Thomas Shadbolt refused to deliver a NZ First pamphlet 
that he described as “incitement to racism”. 

Thomas is dead right there. The expensively produced 
giveaway screamed, “We are being squeezed out of our own 
country. 

“Official papers show that many migrants become bur¬ 
dens of the welfare system at 
the expense of New Zealand 
taxpayers” and, “It is not in 
our interests for thousands of 
Third World immigrants to 
come here for a life on the wel¬ 
fare system, bringing all their 
friends and relatives with 
them”. 

Postal Workers Association organiser 
Mike Treen backed Thomas Shadbolt’s 
stand, noting that the NZ First circular “used 
lies and distorted statistics to arouse resentment 
against immigrants”. 

Winston Peters responded with a wild attack 
on the postal workers’ union and a threat to sue 
NZ Post if even one of his leaflets went undeliv¬ 
ered. 

NZ Post could have made a stand against rac¬ 
ist hatemail, but chose not to, instead hiding be¬ 
hind the excuse that the offensive circular was “le¬ 
gal”. 

That says a lot about NZ Post. It also says a lot 
about the sort of rubbish that is legally protected 
under capitalist laws. 

Members of the public have sent many messages 
of support to the Postal Workers Association and be¬ 
gun a “return to sender” movement against racist leaf¬ 
lets that make it through the post. 

Alliance leader Matt McCarten called for the speaker 
of Parliament to immediately withdraw Peters’ racist leaf¬ 
let from circulation. 

“The leaflet has been paid for by parliament. It fea¬ 
tures the official crest of the House of Representatives 
where the publisher’s name usually appears”, 
McCarten noted. 

“That can only lead us to conclude that Parliament 
is the official publisher of the leaflet. 

“Given that the leaflet offends the provisions of our Race 
Relations and Human rights legislation, Jonathan Hunt, as 
the senior officer of parliament must ensure that the leaflet 
is withdrawn”, McCarten said. 

The Alliance leader went on to congratulate the Postal 
Workers Association for backing its members who refused 
to deliver the racist leaflet. 

The Engineers Union, the other organisation covering 
postal workers, has to date offered no support at all. Nei¬ 
ther has the official spokesperson for the Labour govern¬ 
ment. 

Ethnic affairs minister Chris Carter released a statement 


claiming that “the government is appalled and angry” about 
the “gross propaganda that is being distributed by Winston 
Peters”. 

But they’re not appalled and angry enough to do any¬ 
thing whatsoever about it. 

“I urge ethnic people to simply ignore it” is the Labour 
minister’s ineffectual and gutless response to Peters’ 
hatemail. 

What on earth are we paying this guy’s salary for? 

The ethnic affairs minister has a fancy title, and a flash 
office with a big staff, but can’t or won’t do 
as much to help ethnic people as one or¬ 
dinary postman. 

As this article is being written Tho¬ 
mas Shadbolt is still on the job and still 
refusing to handle Winston's dirt three 
days after receiving a direct instruction 
to do so. 

Wellington posties, who are not 
called on to handle this leaflet, told So¬ 
cialist Worker Monthly Review that 
they’ve been discussing actions they 
might take if Thomas Shadbolt is 
victimised by NZ Post. 

It’s the knowledge that they 
could face escalating industrial 
action right on Christmas time 
that has stayed the company’s 
hand. 

Whatever the final out¬ 
come of this dispute, several 
important lessons can be 
drawn from it right now. 
Systematic racist attacks 
can be made in this society 
without the law or the police or 
the Labour government lifting a 
finger to stop them. 

These same racist attacks can be ef¬ 
fectively challenged by the action of the 
most ordinary people. 

Although only a handful of posties de¬ 
layed distributing the leaflets and only 
one outright refused, that was enough to 
send a ringing defiant rejection through 
the press, the radio, the TV, the talkback 
and thus through the homes and work¬ 
places of the whole country. 

The potency of industrial action to 
make real change is indicated clearly 
even by the action of a few workers in one small union. 

But to me, the most important lesson plain to be seen in 
this struggle is the one offered to us by Thomas Shadbolt, 
who showed us simply that it’s right to rebel. 

This is a lesson that regularly needs re-learning. Hundreds 
of union officials over the years have called for patience and 
restraint because “the time’s not right” and “we don’t have 
enough supporters on side to do any thing just yet”. 

Bullshit. 

If even one worker summons the courage to have a go 
when they know they’re right, that can be enough to start 
the fire. Thanks Thomas, for your wonderful Christmas gift 
to all of us 
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